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WHITE LILIES. 








BY I, E, DIEKENGA. 





White are the lillies that float on the lake, 
When the night winds breathe softly and iow: 
And fair is the hand that is ready to take 
The buds where the white lilies grow, 
Oh, swift o’er the waters the boat glides alorg, 
And the ripples shine siiver and gold 
Iu the moon's gentle light, and sweet is the song 
That is sung to the music of old, 


The reeds line the bank and the bank feels the tide, 
And the tree branches whisper above, 

And the perfume of liltes is spread far and wide, 
Like the sweet early breathing of love. 

‘The stars in the lake greet the stars in the sky, 
And between the two skies broad and blue, 

Above the white lilies are eyes greeting eyes, 
And hearts that are faithful and true, 


The swift boat Is moored and the oars sweep no more 
And silence broods over the lake, 

Kut the love that began with the lilies of yore 
Shall never grow dim nor forsake. 

Breathe on, gentle lilles!—eweet lillies, live on! 
Your green fan-like leaves widely spread; 

And when your sweet fragrance is wasted and gone, 
Your essence shall live in its stead. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ESTER KEENE, standing very prim 
HH and upright upon the red hearth-rug, 

befo.e the fire in the sitting-room at 
Bramble Farm, had on her face an expres- 
sion of the most chilly and severe disap- 
proval. Not that she was crows. Hester's 
cool and even temper was seldom roused 
to wrath ; with her, displeasure was never 
expressed by any show of heat. Hester 
could display temper ina much more ef- 
fective way than that. Now, although she 
was decidedly displeased, more than a little 
scandalized, and, moreover, uneasily sus- 
picious, it would bave been hard to say 
what note of interest and kindness her 
clear voice lacked as she said quietly : 

“Iam very glad you are better. No— 
pray do not thank me; it is quite unneces- 
sary, I assure you.”’ 

But the coldness of her tone could be 
felt. The girl whom she addressed winced, 
and closed her delicate lips tightly, and a 
quick wave of color rose in her pale face 
a8 she answered : 

“Not to thank you at all seems as hard as 
it would be to thank you enough.”’ She 
stopped and shivered, then added: “I 
should have been dead but for you.” 

“You should rather say but for my 
brother,” returned Hester coldly. ‘He 
found you; I did not. I told you so, I 
thought.”’ 

“But you have been very kind to me,” 
Said the sweet voice wistfully—a voice so 
clear, penetrating, and soft, that it was no 
wonder it had fallen so pleasantly upon the 
ear of Stephen Keene last night. 

A slight frown contracted the smooth 
forehead of Hester Keene, and she held 
her smoothly-braided head a little higher. 
She was too intensely honest to receive 
thenks trom this unknown girl, for she 
had made up her mind that she both dis- 
trusted and disliked her. Her voice was a 
little chilly and curt as she replied to her. 

“Hardly. Ithink I could scarcely do 
less than my best to restore you. Besides, 
it was my brother’s wish. Itishe whom 
you must thank, since he found you ; and 
this is his house, not mine. Very weil, 
Mary—I will come directly.” 

A servant had put her head in at the 
door, asking to speak to her mistress about 














some concern in the kitchen ; and Hester 
at once left the room to attend to it, glad to 
have the stiff, constrained talk between 
herself and her forced guest broken off. 
Perhaps the reliet was not wholly upon her 
side, for, as the door closed upon her slim, 
erect figure, the girl who had called her- 
self Nelly Carroll, rose from the great arm- 
chair in which she had been sitting, and, 
slipping down upon the rug, half-knelt 
and half-crouched there as her large, 
bright eyes were fixed steadily upon the 
flames. 

It was a beautiful face upon which the 
red glow shone, although pale from the ad- 
venture of the previous night, and having 
about it a strange gravity, odd in a woman 
so young as this girl obviously was. The 
small, straight features were delicately 
molded, and almost perfect in outline, 
while the large eyes, of a peculiarly bril- 
liant brown, which shone from beneath 
the straight, dark brows, would have at- 
tracted a second glance had they been set 
in a far different face. 

Certainly she owed nothing of her ap- 
pearance to the assistance of dress, for she 
wore a dark-colored stuff gown so neatly 
shabby that its only merit was that it fitted 
her slender, rounded figure exquisitely. 
It had been drenched and soiled by the 
snow, but Hester’s sense of duty had ren- 
dered it at least dry and wearable ; and 
she had reflected, while engaged upon the 
the unwelcome task, that a dress so poor 
and shabby certainly could belong to no 
one but a servant. 

And yet Hester, in her honesty, had been 
compelled to admit to herself that the girl 
did not look like a servant or talk like one, 
She had never seen a servant with such 
thick, glossy masses of bright, brown hair, 
which, when unbound, had streamed be- 
low her waist ; and what sort of respecta- 
ble mistress could it be, Hester indignant- 
ly asked herself, who would allow her ser- 
vant to wear it cut and curled in that soft, 
cloudy “fringe’’ over her eyes? That 
tringe had annoyed and scandalized Hes- 
ter beyond measure. 

But Nelly Carroll, balf-lying «n the rug 
before the great, blazing fire, if she guessed 
this, did not seem to heed it. She was 
weak and fatigued, both in mind and body, 
and the heat of the blaze gradually over- 
powered her steady gaze. Her eyelids 
dropped, her head drooped, and in a few 
moments she lay in the firelight, her head 
and arms resting upon the seat of the arm- 
chair, as sound asleep as a child. 

Stephen Keene, presently coming stri«- 
ing into the room trom his cold walk in the 
keen October air, was almost up to the fire 
before he saw the girl lying there, and he 
checked himself almost as abruptly as he 
had done on the previous night. Some 
word of apology was on his lips, but he 
saw tbat she was asleep, and it remained 
unspoken. He stood still, looking down 
at her, seeing now that she was really beau- 
titul—that his fancy had not played him 
false. 

Then he remembered his doubts of the 
night before, and his eyes went quickly to 
her left hand. Jt was almost shrouded by 
her hair as she lay, but be saw that there 
was no ring upon it, and he experienced an 
odd sense of gladness and relief, which as 
yet he did not in the least understand. No 
—she had run away from her friends, poor 
child, and she must go back to them as 
soon as she was strong enough—to-morrow, 

! Of course she must go back ; 
and yet what a pity it was that she could 
not stay there in the heart of his home— 
stay in some sweet, unexplained capacity 
which was pertectly indefinable, even to 
himself! She would be happy at Bramble 
Farm, he thought, and—well, certainly he 





would not miss Hester, if she were there to 
more than fill the blank which his sister's 


_— 





mentene would teave in the old plane. But 
how ridiculous it was to let bis fancy run 
on like this! 

He half sighed as‘ he stepped back ‘ 
where he could not see the fair, sleeping 
face, and at the sound he made she started 
and awoke, turning on her arm to look at 
him. There was a curious expression in 
her large eyes, and, although he saw them 
for the firat time, and could not tel) that it 
was not the look which they habitually 
wore, it surprised him. It was not that 
they were startled or wondering, although 
they certainly were that, but it was tne ex- 
pression of intense relief which shone in 
them as she sr.w lis fece clearly. It was 
such a look as she might have given had 
some terrible dream haunted her sleep, 
and she had awakened in dread, to find be- 
side her, instead of her embodied fear, the 
face of afriend. So the two pair of eyes 
met for a moment, and then the girl sprang 
to her feet, and stood looking steadily at 
him. 

She tried to thank him, but he checked 
her as Hester had done, but not with Hes- 
ter’s tone. In his natural diffidence with 
women, he fclt even more awkward with 
this strange girl than he had ever done 
with brilliant Isabel Grantham, and he 
stammered and faltered, and turned red as 
he bashfully tried to check her trembling 
words of gratitude. Perhaps, with the 
quick intuitien of a woman, the girl under- 
stood him, and comprehended, too, the 
difference between the sister who declined 
to receive thanks, and the brother, who, it 
seemed, could not see that he merited 
them. 


Hester, busy with preparations for tea in 
the kitchen, was presently startled to hear 
her brother talking quite briskly and cheer- 
tully, and she paused and frowned when 
his voice was followed by a low, sweet 
laugh. But Hester need not have trowned 
and compressed her lips, for it was only 
old Boodle at whom Nelly was laughing— 
—old Boodle, who was such a sober dog in 
his expression, and so vomical in his vis 
age ; old Boodle, so long and scranmy of 
body, and so short and stuimpy of leg ; 
old Boodle, whose tail was docked, whose 
nose turned up, whose ears were odd ones, 
and whose eyes were askew ; old Boodle, 
who was, in fact, the ugliest, most ill-fav- 
ored cur in the whole of Buttermead, and 
withal, so dignified and stately ! 


Carroll declared, laughing. Noodle had 
followed his master into the room, and 


ing at her out of his squinting eyes, and 
slowly thumping his stump of a tail on the 
floor in token of approval. Boodle for 
once in his life bat proved exceedingly 
useful, for be had given his two oddly-as- 


which embarrassed neither of them. 

“He is very ugly, isn’t he?’ Stephen 
said. 

“Oh, yes, he is dreadfully ugly, of 
course !"" Nelly assented. “But he is so 
tunny! I don’t think 1 ever saw any dog 
who had such a very comical face. He 
looks as4f every partof him belonged to 
some other dog.”’ 

This was, indeed, a very apt description 
of Boodle’s personal peculiarities. Per- 
haps he appreciated it, for he nestled his 
nondescript head against her knee, ani 
lazily licked her soft hand. 

“He likes you,”’ observed Stepben witha 


time to get used to strangers.’’ 
“fs his namne Boodle ?”’ 


having. He came wandering in here— 
lame, muddy, and half blind—one winter’s 
night three or four years ago, and took up 





“] never saw sucha funny dog !’’ Nelly | 
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here. Somebady dubbed him ‘Boodle’— 
because he was such a queer looking arti- 
cle, | suppose—and Boodle he’s been ever 
since. I couldn’tturn the poor homeless 
brute out, of course.”’ 

“No,”’ murmured Nelly; “I am sure 
you could not.” 

Stephen colored. Boodle had proved 
embarrassing after all, tor there had been 
a soft stress upon the girl’s last sentence 
which was not to be mistaken, There was 
an awkward pause, during which Nelly 
softly stroked Boodle’s ugly head. Hoodle 
blinked with slow sagaciousness at the fire, 
and Stephen was staring awkwardly at 
nothing. Nelly broke the silence. She 
leaned back in the great chair so that her 
face was out of sight, but her voice was 
very clear and sweet. 

“Mr. Keene,” she began, ‘‘your sister 
said just now, when I came down, and told 
her how much better I felt, that you said I 
must not go on until I felt quite sure that 
1 could do it. SoI want to tel! you that 1 
am quite able to go now.”’ 

‘To-morrow, you mean, of course ?’’ said 
Stephen. 

“No; I mean to-night.”’ 

‘*To-night ’ echoed Stephen. “My dear 
child you can’t go to Dover to-night.” He 
bad not meant to speak to her in that way, 
and he colored furiously. Then, seeing 
the flash of surprise in her eyes, he added, 
hesitating: ‘‘1 think my sister told me you 
were on your way to Dover ?”’ 

“No,” returned Nelly Carroll quietly ; 
‘she nade a mistake. I did not say that I 
wanted to go to Dover, but that 1 was com- 
ing away fromit. 1 live—my home is in 
Loudon.”’ 

Stephen Keene had a good deal of sim- 
plicity—simplicity of the trustful and un- 
suspicious kind. If he bad not been very 
simple, he would, perhaps, not have be- 
lieved so implicitly the story which this 
girl proceeded to tell him. Certainly, bad 
Hester been the listener, she would have 
doubted and questioned, But then she 
was a woman, and would have been listen- 
ing to another woman, who, she had de- 
cided in her own mind, was not to be un- 
questioningly trusted ; and he was aman, 
listening to the sweet voice of a girl who, 
he told himself, was the sweetest, most 
beautiful creature whom be had ever seen, 


!and who was already set apart among 


women for him. 
So Stephen telieved in the truth of what 


| she told him as entirely as he believed any 


now sat bolt upright upon the rug, blink- | 


sorted companions something to talk about | 


past incident in his own life. She said it— 
theretore it wasso. Yes, Stephen Keene 
was very simple indeed, for as he listened 
he admired, he pitied, and he began to love 
this Nelly Carroll. 


‘There was very little after all, in the 
| story which she told him. It was com- 
mon place- even piteoualy common place ; 
and, had he read it in black and white, it 
would probably have made no impression 
upon him ; but, told by this, slender, tair- 
faced girl, with the shy, pathetic eyes, the 
lovely, child-like face, and clear, tremu- 
lous voice, it became a living reality. 





| when she was seventeen. 


sinile. “It usually takes Boodle a long | 


“The only name that I ever heard of bis | 


She was an orphan, Nely I told 
him, leaning back in bhé@r great chhir, so 


| that the leaping firelight shone only upon 


her loose, shining hair, and left her fae in 
shadow. Her tather had been aclerk in a 
London office, and he and her mother hac 
died within afew months of each other, 
Hler father left 
nothing behind him. 

“He was only a poor clerk, you see, Mr. 
Keene,” continued Nelly. “He could not 


save any money, poor fellow '—he had 
| only a hundred and twenty pounds a year. 
| So when I was left alone Leould not pick 
and choose as to what I would do, and | 


bis quarters in front of the fire, where he | 
wits now, just as if he had always lived : 


had no relatives I knew much about, ex 


cepting that they, like myself, were poor 
Vernese 


l was not clever enough forag 
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although I can play the piano and sing a 
little; but people expect so much now, 
don’t they? I did the only thing I could, 
or that J could think of, at any rate. I am- 
clever with my needle and al! kinds of 
fancy work, and I bad learned tocolor pho- 
tographs. I had a friend who had learned 
the same business, and she too was alone, 
although she was not so poor as I. We 
took rooms together, and managed to live, 
although it was rather hard sometimes.” 

Nelly paused with a soft sigh as she 
came to this point, and the slender bands 
which had lain so quietly ip her lap were 
now clasped tightly together—very tightly, 
as Stepben saw. 

The “Song of the Shirt," and everything 
« ected with the subject that was hard 
and hetic and touching, seemed to be 
before his ¢yes and in his ears. But he did 
not say anything, aad she went on to tell 
hun bow together they had worked and 
bad thought that they would most likely 
work to the end of their lives. Then a 
change had come—a young man, a French- 
nan connected with the shop for which 
their principal work was done, tell in love 

not with Nelly, but with her friend. 
‘They were married, and now had gone to 
France to live, and Nelly was alone. 















“Il suppose it was stupid of me to go 
down to Dover witb theim,’’ Nelly said ; 
“but | did 80 want to see the last of Amy. 
And they were to stay there a week betore 
they crossed, and her husband offered to 
pay my expenses if | could spare the time. 
So 1 went, and came away yesterday morn- 
ing after they had lett. And I lost part of 
my money somehow, and | found when it 
was nearly dark that] was ip the wrong 
train, and that I should have to walk miles 
across country to get to the right station, 
and [lost my way.’’ Nelly stopped and 
shivered. “I don’t know what I should 
have done if you had not found me, Mr. 
Keene,’ she concluded ; then her bosom 
heaved, and with her tace buried in ber 
hands, she gave way toa fit of passionate 
sobbing. 

a * oe . * ee 

“And so,”’ said Hester Keene, with a 
ulunce of curiosity at her brother’s face, 
“vou really went home with that girl ?” 

“Didn't { tell you that I was going to 
take her home?’ Stephen stroked Bood- 
le’s head. 

“I know; but l thought you were jok- 
ing. Surely taking her to the station, put- 
ting her into the right train, and paying 
for her ticket, would have been enough.”’ 

“I preferred to see that she was quite 
safe ?"’ 

Stephen whistled this time, and patted 
Boodle’s head a little harder, 

“You have lost a whole day though, 
through it.”’ 

“Luckily I could afford that without in- 
convenience !"" 

There was a pause. Hester stitched very 
fast on the stocking she was darning. Ste- 
phen looked meditatively at the fire, Hes- 
ter Keene was very angry, but she was 
also very curious, 

“She's very poor, I suppose, Stephen ?”’ 

“Poor? How can she be anything else, 
poor child ?”" 

“Oh, of course I have heard that these 
sewing-women are halt starved, although 
they work so dreadfully hard! Not that 
this girl looked as if she had ever worked 
much, She lives quite alone, I suppose ?”’ 

“Of course, now that her friend is mar- 
ried and gone. You heard what she said, 
did you not ?” 

“Where did you say it was that she 
lived, Stephen ?” 

“J said nothing about it; but it isin a 
place called Redhill Road, in Holioway. 

“And is it a nice, respectable house ?”” 
inquired Hester briskly. 

“How can [ tell? I did not go in. | 
only walked with her to the top of the 
street, and then turned back. She would 
not have liked to take me in—a stranger ; 
itisn’t likely. You might understand, | 
should think, how careful a girl like that, 
living alone as she does, has to be,” replied 
Stephen with some temper. 

“I'm sure I’m glad this Miss Carroll is 
s» careful,’’ said Hester in a curt tone. 
“But I really don’t see why you should be 
annoyed with me for asking a simple ques- 
ion, Stephen. Weare never likely to see 
this girl again, and I don’t know why we 
need quarre! about her.”’ 

“I don’t know so much about never see- 
ing ber again,’’ her brother retorted ; and 
then he rose and walked out of the room. 

Hester looked after him, and the bioom 
upon ber cheeks faded slowly away. Then 
she dropped her work and rose, muttering 
to herself aloud, and half dazed by the sud- 
den conviction that had come upon ber. 

“As sure as 1] am standing here,”’ she 
mid, almost breathless, “he will marry 
that girl! I know it—I see it! I am going 
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to leave him, and she has bewitched him. 


If he goes to Redhill Koad once—only once 
—I shall know how it will end. And I 
would rather see him dead than see Nelly 
Carroll bis wife—if that is her name. Ob, 
if I could only find out something—do 
anything to prevent it !” Hester cried pas- 
sionately. 

She might have done both had she at that 
moment been able to see Nelly Carroil. 
She was alone in a neat littie sitting-room 
in one of the tidiest houses in Redhill 
Road, and, looking around her as she beld 
out her hands to the blaze, was speaking 
sottly to herself. 

“He did not say be would come again,” 
she said, pushing the soft cloudy hair off 
her forehead; “but I could see he will, I 
feel he will—and how is he likely to guess 
that I told him a lie, and that 1 bad never 
seen the inside of this house until to-night 
before ?"’ 

But Hester Keene, in the heart of Wood- 
landshire, could see and hear nothing of 
this, as she presently went—angry, doubt- 
ful and anxious—to her bedroom ; and 
certainly Stephen, for the third? night 
dreaming of the face of Nelly Carroll, bad 
no room in ali his visions for the tigure 
who sat wide-eyed by her dead fire, never 
stirring until the lagging night was tardy 
morning. 





CHAPTER VY. 
CTOBER was gone, the last days of 
() November were passing away in yel- 
low tog and mist, the trees were 
stripped of their leaves, 

Ilester Keene’s marriage was drawing 
very near, and she grew more miserable, 
more angry, bitter, doubttul, and resentful 
with every passing hour. The last few 
weeks which the brother and sister spent 
together under the old roof of Bramble 
Farm were tar from being pleasant ones to 
either of them, 

Stephen knew well the reason of his sis- 
ter’s cold face, her chilly silences and cut- 
ting speeches; and Hester, on her side, 
knew at least the meaning of his abstracted 
looks and restless ways, of his long rever- 
ies, during which be wouid let his pipe go 
out as he and old Boodle sat staring into 
the fire together, both about equally oblivi- 
ous of her presence upon the other side of 
the hearth, as she told herself bitterly. 
And, above all, she knew, although a sylla- 
ble never passed between them on the sub- 
ject, what it was that took him always 
once a week —oftener twice—up to London, 
He said nothing about these journeys ; he 
attempted no kind of an excuse tor them, 
He went and he came back again, and dur- 
ing each of these absences Hlester, in her 
cold, silent, self-contained way suffered 
fiercely. She did not need to be told that 
he went to Redhill Road, Holloway. She 
knew that day by day, and week by week, 
he was becoming more hopelessly enslaved 
by and more completely absorbed in that 
girl—that seamstress, that Nelly Carroll! 
Poor Joe Longeroft found bis sweetheart 
very hard indeed to understand and get on 
with during those last weeks of their court- 
ing days. 

Hester was right in her angry predic- 
tions and surmises, The old, often-re- 
peated, never-ending story, which is capa- 
ble of so many translations, was for Stephen 
Keene being rendered into a language im- 
possible to mistake. 

The days upon which he did not see 
Nelly Carroll were to him becoming as 
mere blank spaces of time to be got 
through as best he could until he should 
see her again; every time that he turned 
his face trom Redhill Road, where he 
always found her busy with those endless 
photographs or toiling at her wearisome 
stitching—*yetting on pretty well, but 
rather tired sometimes," she would tel! 
him with a somewhat sad little simile—it 
becatie more and more ditlicult tor him to 
leave her there, working and lonely. He 
knew 80 little of women that this girl, with 
her beautiful face, her iovely brown eyes, 
and her sweet voice, was to him little less 
than av angel. 

He had seen nebody like her—there 
could be no one like her in the world! He 
would have reasoned in that way had he 
consciously reasoned at all. But Stephen 
did not reason ; an angel had falien in his 
way, and he adored her, Further than that 
he would not willingly go. 

Hie had placed her upon so exalted a 
pedestal in his fancy, and is own immodest 
estimate of himseli was so tar below it tuat 
he hardly ventured to hope that she could 
care for him, What he did know was 
thal, if he was never Ww see ber in Krambie 
Faru as its mistress, the old home would 


be to him the most dreary, hopeless and | 


empty habitation that the sun ever rose 





upon. 
in the meantime Nelly was glad to see 
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him—always glad. ‘He was the only vis- 
itor she ever had, and it was so kind—so 
very kind of him to come,” she told him, 
and there would be such a wistful note of 
regret in her voice, such a pathetic look in 
her large eyes, and her little hand would 
cling with such a soft pressure to his big 
brown fingers when he went away, that it 
was little wonder that every day and hour 
deepened and strengthened the passiqnate 
infatuation of Stephen Keene. 

And so the last day of November came 
with wind and rain, and there was still 
this armed neutrality between the brother 
and sister, which neither of them seemed 
willing to break. They migit have parted 
so; perhaps Hester might have married 
and left her old home, and never spoken 
out the rankling bitterness of her heart, 
had not the most unlikely person in the 
world, as it seemed, quite innocently urged 
her on toit. And that person was Isacel 
Grantham, 

She came walking into the Bramble 
Farm sitting-room upon that dismal No- 
vember afternoon, as she had been accus- 
tomed to do at erratic intervals, all her selt- 
willed life, and looking very handsome in 
ber velvet and fur. Hester, busy by the 
window, stitching at some article which had 
something to do with the coming wedding, 
could do no less than lay down her work 
and make her visitor welcome. 

She was not pleased, however, at the in- 
terruption, and she did not look pleased, 
as Isabel's gray eyes were quick to note, 
but the young lady’s tongue moved very 
litle less swiftly and gaily for that, and 
Hester relaxed in spite of herself. With a 
wedding ian prospect--a wedding only a 
fortnight off, and, moreover, a wedding in 
whicu the only rv/e worth speaking of was 
to be enacted by one’s self, it was not in 
woman’s nature—not even in Hester’s -to 
remain altogether cold aud unmoved. And, 
the all-absorbing topic leveling for the 
nonce all sovial distinction and difference 
between them, the two girls had a chat 
over the tire which both of them heartily 
enjoyed. And, by-and-by, [sabel’st ngue, 
becoming discursive, as it was rather apt 
to do, left, as it were, the main road of the 
conversation, and, branching off into a by- 
way, found there a variation of the princi- 
pal subject. She commenced to talk about 
Stephen. 

“How dreadtully your brother will miss 
you, Hlester. Hester had been ‘Hester’ 
to Miss Grantham ever since the days of 
straw berries and saflron buns, which the 
youug lady had recalled for Stephen’s ben- 
efit, and she bade tair to remain so, even 
when she was Hester Keene no longer. 
“How dreadfully your brother will miss 
you, Hester!’ remarked Isabel. ‘*Doesn’t 
he say so?” 

‘““No,’’ Hester faltered, and then her fine 
color deepened a little. “No, Stephen 
doesn’t say anything about it, Miss Isabel. 
He is not the one to talk very much, you 
know.,”’ 

“Oh, u0,’’ Miss Grantham assented read- 
ily ; but still he will miss you.’’ 

Miss her! Would he miss her? Hester 
looked round the room, and her eyes dark- 
ened. Her glance rested upon the large 
arui-chair in which her visitor bad seated 
herself; but she did not see Miss Gran- 
thau’s velvet and tur, her sparkling gray 
eyes and blooming, brilliant, gipsy cheeks, 
Instead there nestled within its wide armg 
a figure, graceful an. slender, with a 
shabby stull dress falling away from round, 
white arms and sinall, soit hands—a figure 
crowned with a wonderful wealth of flossy, 
shining brown hair, wuich fell in a cloudy 
tringe over the white forehead into a pair 
of eyes, the expression of which was al- 
most childishly wistful and appealing. It 
was bitter for Hester to thus think ot Nelly 
Carroll, and her face darkened still more, 
Stephen miss her! Her place in Bramble 
Farm would soon be tilled—more than 
tilled, he would think—and by that girl ! 
bu. she only said : 


“Yes, be will miss me at first, no doubt, 
Miss Isabel. A house is but a poor place 
without a woman to manage it.”’ 

“So your brother will tind, no doubt ;” 
and Isabel laughed. «I think you must be 
pre arev to see the old adage carried out 
before long, Hester.’’ 

“The old adage, Miss Isabel ?”’ Hester’s 
tone was questioning, but she knew the 
other’s meaning pertectly well. 

“Why, they say one wedding makes 
many, do they not ?” Miss Grantbam rose, 
Shaking out the folds of her blue-black 
Velvet, which her lounging attituae had 
crusbed a little. “And I fancy that yours 
will nake one more at any rate, Hester. I 
predict that Bramble Farm will net be 
without a mistress forlong. Do you know, 
I really think you ought to have provided 
your brother with a nice little wite before 
ou left him. But perhaps you don’t 
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know anybody in Buttermead who is gourd 
enough.” 

“Do you, Miss Isabel ?’’ Hester spoke 
abruptly, and there was a discordant ring 
in her clear, even voice. Isabel laughed. 

“{? My dear Hester, surely you don’t 
suppose I would presume to choose for 
your brother—it’s hard enough to Fave ww 
do that for oneself,” and for ap instant the 
brilliant face clouded. “He is quite com- 
petent to do it tor himself, 1 should imay- 
ine. Lonly wonder thathe has not done 
it before.” 

“He never has—he pever did,’’ said Hes- 
ter slowly, while to Rerself she mentally 
added bitterly, ‘‘until now.” 

“Sir John often jokes him about it,’’ went 
on Isabel. “He was telling him yesterday 
thata man who didn’t fall in love with 
such a pretty girl as Anna W inter deserve! 
to diea bacheior. Perhaps he will take the 
hint. Anna would make a dear little wife. 
You must tell him to think aboutit. ‘There, 
1 declare I must be going now—the ponies 
will catch cold. Good-bye, Hester. I shall 
come and see you once more before you 
bid adieu t) Bramble Farm. [Don’t forget 
to give your brother my advice.” 

And with that Miss Grantham took her 
splendid self and her fur and velvet out of 
the cosy fire-lit parlor, and went out to her 
pony carriage, which had been waiting for 
her all the time. 

Stephen had just at that moment come 
up, having old Boodle trotting at his heels 
as usual, and so be helped the young lady 
to her seat, receiving a pleasant look and 
word of thanks for his trouble; and he 
watched her drive away, ‘“tooling’’ the 
spirited ponies out of the old white gates 
and down the lane in masterly style. 

Miss (irantham drove as well as she 
dressed and rode and danced and talked 
and skated—aswell, in short, as she di 
everything which chanced to fall in her 
way. Stephen stood for a moment or two 
looking thoughtfully after the little car- 
riage, and then Boodle and he went in- 
doors. 

Hester stood erect upon the rug, her tin- 
gers knotted together, ber eyes upon the 
fire, Stephen sat down upon its other 
side. 

‘‘Had a visitor, I see,”” he observed, try- 
ing to speak easily ; but he did not succeed, 
for there was something indetinable in his 
sister’s face and demeanor which in a flash 
sent his thoughts to Nelly. ‘Well, she 
must say what she has to say and get it 
over,” he thought, with a certain dogged- 
ness. 

“A visitor?’ repeated Hester. “Yes; 
Miss Isabel. You saw her then ?’’ 

“| was just in time to put her into the 
carriage. What brought her here?’ he 
asked, warming his hands. 

“Idleness as much as anything, I think. 
She told me she was bored to death for 
somebody to talk to. She has always 
plenty to say at any rate.” 

“Rather! I should think she just had ! 
But she was always a rare chatterbox when 
she was a bit of a baby, wasn’t she ? What 
had she to talk dbout this evening ””’ 

“Principally you,”’ returned his sister. 

Stephen looked at her with an amused 
expression on his face. 

“What about me ?’’ 


‘She said,” answered Hester, bringing 


each word out with an effort, “that you 
would miss me, and find the house lonely 
without me.” 

“Quite right, ny dear—so 1 shall.”’ 

‘“and”’—Hester had moved away [roti 
the hand which he had laid almost caress- 
ingly upon her arm—‘‘that she supposed 
that before long Bramble Farm would 
have a new mistress.” 

‘Did she?” Stepben felt the breath of a 
stcrm in the air, and, like the good-tem- 
pered fellow he was, he shrank fromm its 
bursting ; but he thought of Nelly, and 
siniled despite himself as he looked at the 
tire. 

Hester, watching him with jealous eyes, 
saw both the smile and the red flush that 
mounted in his sunburnt tace. Her anger 
was roused for once, and she spoke bitter- 
ly. 

“Why don’t you tell me?’ she cried. 
‘You must do it sooner or later, I suppose! 
Why not now ?” 

Stephen was startled. He rose from bis 
chair slowly. as he looked at his sister. 
Her eyes met his, and challenged hin. 
‘The very root of this man’s character was 
straightforwardness and honesty. It never 
occurred to him tor a moment either 
equivocate or to pretend he didn’t under- 
stand, or to attempt to avoid the confession 
which he knew must be made at once. Kul 
he was astonished and taken aback--h« 
had always stood in awe of Hester and 
Hoster's tongue—and for a moment he hes- 
itated. Then he straighened himself an‘ 
looked frankly at her. 
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«[ didn’t know you knew, Hester,’’. he 
said; “but I should have told you, as soon 
as there was anything to tell. So far there 
has been nothing.” 

“Nothing?” echoed Hester. 

“Nothing, but that I love her!’ and he 
flushed again, ‘You know that, it seema.”’ 

Neither of them mentioned Nelly’s name, 
jiester telt herself turning cold ; she real- 
ized her helplessness. 

“And you mean to marry her?’ she 
questioned. 

“If she will have me.”’ 

«“If!’—Hester Keene’s voice was very 
hard and bitter. “You aie too modest, 
Stephen. There is hardly any need to 
fancy that there will be an ‘if’ in the case, 
{ think:” 

‘‘What do you mean ?”’ 

“Merely,” replied Hester, shrugging her 
shoulders, “that the chance uf being the 
wistress of a placelike Bramble Farm is 
hardly likely to be allowed to slip by a 
friendless girl—1 suppose she is friendless; 
but you should know the most about her— 
who is obliged to get her living by sewirg. 
The fainting fit was a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance for her, if not for you.” 

Stephen Keene bit his lip, and the color 
that dyed his face was that of anger now ; 
but be controlled himself. To bandy words 
or quarrel with a woman was impossible 
with him, for he was innately a gentle- 
man, and he had a perfect consciousness 
that in an encounter such as this would be 
if he let it commence, his tongue would be 
no match for his sister’s, 

But she must understand that he would 
listen to no words which cast the faintest 
shade of blame or doubt of any kind upon 
Nelly. His face hardened with a look of 
dogg,edness and determination, such as it 
did not often wear, and Hester, seeing it, 
checked herself. He walked the length of 
tie room, then came back to where she 
stood, 

“Hester, I don’t think it likely that we 
shall agree about this,’”’ 

‘Never!’ she declated emphatically. 

“Well, lcan only say that I am sorry 
forit. I should have been glad for you to 
be fond of my wife—if ever she is my wife. 
Butif it can’t be, it can’t.” He stopped for 
a moment, then went on: “I don’t think 
I’ve been a bad brother to you, Hester; at 
any rate I know that 1 haven’t meant to be 
—and I hope you’ll remember for the 
future that anything — anything —said 
against her is worse to me—a thousand 
times worse, than anything said against 
me. I say, 1 hope you will remember this, 
for I shouldn’t like in the future to bave in 
aly way to choose between my wife and 
my sister. And, see here—you are going 
to be happy in your way, and [I wish you 
joy; surely you won’t do less for me, Hes- 
ter?’’ 

But Hester could not answer him. 
Wrath and jealousy combined were almost 
choking her. She wrenched her shoulder 
free from the grasp which her brother had 
gently laid upon it, and hurried out of the 
room. 

Stephen Keene sat and smoked his pipe 
as he looked at the fire. It was rather a 
iélancholy pipe at first, but its influence 
grew more cheering presently, and his 
brown face lightened and softened as he 
smoked and thought. 

He would see Nelly to-morrow, and— 
well, if he could summon courage he 
would tell her. He had not meant to tell 
her yet, but it seemed better that he should 
do now that the storm which he had been 
vaguely dreading was over, and Hester 
knew, 

Yes, he would tell Nelly to-morrow, and 
—Wwho knew ?—he might have her there in 
that very chair, betore Christmas came ! 
Sitting there, he fondly recalled every 
kind word and look which she had ever 
given to him, and, doing so, felt his eager 
hope rise stronger and stronger. Hitherto 
he had nervously shrunk from any con- 
templation of the day when he must put 


bis fate to the touch ; now he longed for it 
to dawn. 





CHAPTER VI. 
|: was rather strange perhaps, but it was 
hot until Stephen Keene reached Hollo- 
way and was actually in the Redhill 
Road itself than he began to feel nervous 
lie had been so entirely occupied with 
thoughts ot Nelly that he had had no time 
to remember himself. 

But when he stopped before the familiar 
door and laid his hand upon the little iron 
kate, he became aware that his heart was 
beating uncomfortably fast, and ruefully 
realized that confidence at a distance of 
some seventy miles and confidence close 
at hand weretwo very different things. 

He looked hesitatingly at the prim, 
cheerless looking houses, and thought, as 
he had often done betore, what a gloomy 
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cage it was for his darling. His thoughts 
went back to his home with a feeling of 
exultation—the contrast just then between 
Bramble Farm and Redhill Road was a 
pleasant one to Stephen Keene. 

He glanced at the window ot the little 
sitting-room, behind the faded drab cur- 
tains of which Nelly’s small shining head 
was mostly visible as it bent over her 
photographs or the endless, wearisome 
stitching, but there was no sign of her to- 
day. Stepben opened the iron gate and 
knocked at the door. 

The landlady of the house—a small, pale, 
depressed-looking widow—had opened the 
door to this visitor so often of late that her 
lips relaxed into an involuntary smile at 
the sight of his bronzed face; but she did 
not, as usual, stand aside for him to enter 
the narrow passage. Instead of so doing, 
she said— 

“(Miss Carroll is out, sir.’’ 

“Out ?”’ Stephen had not expected this, 

aud he was not glad of it, but he was cer- 
tainly relieved that he should not have to 
face Nelly directly. Then heasked: “Do 
you know where she has gone ?” 
} The woman did know, and told him. 
Miss Carroll had been very busy this week, 
she explained, painting Christmas-cards 
for a big shop at the other end of the Upper 
Street, Islington, and had been working 
early and late to get the order finished in 
| time—“hadn’t hardly put down her brush 
to so much as get her meals,’’ she added 
parenthetically ; and now she had just 
rushed off to take the parcel home. Could 
she tell Mr. Keene the number of the 
shop? To be sure she could. and did ; and 
then, watching the tall, broad-shouldered 
gentleman as he strode down the street, 
she heaved a half-wistful, balf-envious 
sigh, thinking what a very lucky girl her 
young lodger was. The widow had quite 
made up her mind what would be the end 
of Mr- Keene’s visits to Miss Carroll, and 
had, with womanly astutenes-, even di- 
vined that this wus an especial visit. 

The omnibus soon put Stephen down 
outside the door of the shop he sought, and 
there was nothing to do but to wait for 
Nelly’s appearance. That she was there 
he knew, for he caughia glimpse of her 
slender figure, in its old gray waterproof 
and shabby black hat, standing at the fur- 
ther end of the long, glittering shop, in 
earnest conversation with a man behind 
the counter. Stephen put his hands into 
his pockets, and strolled up and down to 
wait tor her. 

She came out at last, walking wearily, 
and paused for a moment to look into the 
great window, pretty in its fantastic Christ- 
mas display. Stephen was crossing the 
wide pavement to join her when he was 
checked by two men suddenly coming in 
his way from a large restaurant, all plate- 
giass and gilding, which stood next to the 
fancy shop. They were a young man and 
an old one, but beyond that he would not 
have noticed them had not the elder, with 
a sudden jerk at his companion’s arm, 
come to a halt, staring at Nelly. He was a 
fine-lcoking man, tall and stout, and up- 
right as a dart in spite of at least a good 
sixty years, for his hair and mustache were 
far more white than gray. He had a hand- 
some, bhigh-bred face, the expression of 
which was at once simple and kindly. His 
stare ai Nelly was not an insolent one, 
neither did it seem as though be wished to 
attract her attention. His look was merely 
puzzled a.d wondering. 

“Chalfont’’--he attracted his compan- 
ion’s attention by the jerk before men- 
tioned—“look at that girl! Where on 
earth have I seen her betore—eb 7?” 

“Girl ?’”’ echoed the younger man, look- 
ing about him. 

“That one by the window—don’t you 
see? I knowher. Don’t you?” 

“No.’’ The speaker followed the move- 
ment of the other’s wrinkled, white hand. 
“J don’t think so, wy lord—I don’t re- 
member ber. She is pretty enough, too.” 

“Pretty enough to remember, eh ?’’—and 
his lordship laughed. “So she is! Un- 
commonly pretty face and uncommonly 
pretty figure—what one can see of it. And 
I don’t forget a pretty face ina hurry. UCon- 
tound it, who is the girl ?”’ 

Stephen waited to hear uo more, tor 
Nelly just then began to move away, and 
be hurried across the pavement to join ber, 
while at the same moment the younger 
man hailed a passing cab, and the two got 
in. They rolled away while Nelly’s flut- 
tering hand was still in Stephen’s strong 
clasp. 

“Mr, Keene—you ?’’ she exclaimed, and 
blushed and fluttered more than ever. 

Nelly bad been wondering all through 
that long week, while she toiled over the 
delicate, intricate coloring of those Christ- 
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eagerness—longing, as only a woman lov- 
ing and lonely can long, for the sound of 
his kind voice, and the clasp of his strong 
hand round hers. Now, seeing him beside 
her so unexpectedly, the girl could hardly 
control herself. Had Stephen’s eyes been 
but a little sharper he would have read in 
her face, as she raised it to his, what he 
might often have read there before—a love 
for him every whit as true and passionate 
as was his for her. Nelly’s blushes, her 
eager look of welcome and joy, the shy 
drooping ot her eyes, and the trembling of 
her hand as held it, told her secret in lan- 

plain enough. But his masculine 
stupidity failed to read it. lie saw ouly 
that she was pleased to see hii, and not 
vexed at his being there, and that, for the 
time, satistied him. 

“Did you come to meet me?” she asked. 

“Yes, Mrs. King told me where you 
were gone.” 

“I see. I thought nothing else would 
bring you here ;” and she blushed again 
at having thus spoken out her thought. 
“Did she tell you how fortunate 1 have 
been ?”’ 

“Fortunate?” he cried. They were walk- 
ing on slowly now, Nelly’s sand upon his 
arm, and he carrying a parcel which he 
had taken from her. ‘No, she did not 
tell me that; but she did say that you 
have been working harder tuan usual,”’ 

“Oh, 1 dare say, you will not think it is 
worth speaking of,’”’ she said in quick de- 
preciation ; “but it means a great deal to 
me!’’ And then she went on to tell him 
how she had received great praise from 
the master of the Upper Street tirm for the 
execution of the order which she had just 
taken home, and how he had promised 
her plenty of work for the next montl. 
‘“‘And they pay well, too,’”’ Nelly conclud- 
ed; ‘and I am sure of plenty of work 
until the new year has turned, at any rate. 
lf I work very hard and sit to it well, | 
shall make as much as thirty shillings a 
week. Think of that! And I like it bet- 
ter than sewing, because it doesn’t tire me 
so much.”’ 

The Holloway omnibus just then passed 
them, and the necessity of stopping it gave 
Stephen av excuse not to reply. Thirty 
shillings a week “it she worked very 
hard’’! And she was delighted with it, 
and exulting over it—she whom it was his 
dearest wish to love, and cherish, and pro- 
tect! The bare idea of her thus laboring 
very effectually drove away his nervous- 
ness. He might blunder it out stupidly 
and make her laugh, or roughly and scare 
her, but he would tell her to-night ot his 
love, let what would come of it, he decided 
resolutely. Thirty shillings for six days’ 
lonely labor from dawn till dark! Thirty 
shillings for aching limbs, smarting eyes, 
cramped fingers and throbbing head! He 
was very soft-hearted, and really could not 
bear to think of it any longer. 

He had not spoken six more words 
when they reached Redhill Road, and en- 
tered Nelly’s little parlor. There was a 
fire burning in the grate, and the girl took 
off her coat and hat, and, kneeling down 
before the tender, stirred the tire into a 
blaze and held her hands over it. 

“These little bits of London grates are 
not like yours at Bramble Farm, are 
they ?’’ she said. 

He did not answer, and the girl, glanc- 
ing up at him, rose trom ber knees invol- 
untarily, and stood trembling before him. 
She stretched out ber hands with an ap- 
pealing gesture. 

“Don’t !’ she said, faltering, Legging a 
respite, it seemed, from she hardly knew 
what ; but he had read her upraised face 
at last, and, seeing in it all and more than 
he had never hoped to read there, said no 
word beyond his first fond whisper of ner 
name as he drew her into his arms, and 
held her there, unresisting. 

{TO BE CONTINUBD. } 
. ee 

Tue PROGRAMME.—Au interesting case 
of circurnstantial evidence arose in the de- 
tection of a murder in Boston several years 
ago. The crime had been committed in 
the most mysterious manner. No clue ex- 
isted. All the resources of the police were 
baffled. About the time the murder was 
committed, however, 4 nan was arrested 
for being drunk. He was locked up in the 
usual manner ; and in the ordinary rou- 
tine his clothes were searched. Nothing 
but half a theatre programme was found 
on his person. In the meantime the doc- 





Bric-a-Brac, 


THe CaBBaGe-STaLK.—Amongst the 
absurd divination customsof our ancestors, 
there was one which consisted of going out- 
side the house and pulling up the first cab- 
bage-stalk met with, in order to determine 
the size and quality of the marriage part- 
ner. Ifearth stick to the root it meant 
fortune, and the taste of the heart or stem 
was indicative of the future partner’s tem- 
per—bitter being bad, and sweet good. 

FLyY-L00o.—An English paper thus de- 
scribes how ‘‘fly-loo’’ is played: The 
wager is first of all arranged (it may be 
anything from a penny upwards per 
player). Each player then puts a piece ot 
lump-sugar on a table before him “in the 
open air,’’ aud all patiently wait for a fly to 
settle on the sugar of one player. This 
lucky being would claim a fine (of the 
arranged amount) from each of the play- 
ers. If two flies settle on two lumps at the 
saine time the fines are divided. 


Tue CHiInesm WaALL.—An engineer, 
who has made the subject a special study 
on the spot, has calculated that the Chinese 
wall has a contents of 18,000,000 cubic 
metres (6,359,000,000 cubic feet). The 
cubic contents of the Great Pyramid is only 
241,200 metres, ‘The material used in the 
construction of the Chinese wall would be 
suflicient to build « wall around the globe 
1.8 metres (six feet) high, and 6 metres 
(two feet) thick. ‘The same authority esti- 
mates the cost of the Chinese wall to be 
ecpual to the railway mileage of the United 
State (128,000 miles). The stupendous 
work was constructed in the compara- 
tively short period of twenty years. 

Tus Horn or PLeNtTY.—A miscellan- 
eous author of antiquity, who wished to 
convey the idea of great exuberance and 
inexhaustible variety, denominated his 
work by a Greek term, meaning “Horn of 
Amalthea,’’ which will be more gener- 
ally understood by rendering it “The 
Cornucopia.”’ The pretty table of Jupiter's 
rewarding Amalthea the nurse who fed 
him with goat’s milk in his infancy, by 
giving her a horn of the goat, from which 
she should be able to take whatever she 
wanted, gave rise to this title, and to the 
idea of the Cornucopia, which is now so 
tamiliar. 

Tue Sroure.—The ‘“stogie’’ is derived 
from the old Conestoga wagons, which 
used to be so numerous on the old national 
pike. The drivers of these wagons were 
in the habit of buying cheap, strong cigars, 
and being heavy smokers kept asking fora 
cheaper cigar than was then made, Over 
at Washington, this State, a cigarmaker, in 
answer to this demand tor cheaper cigars, 
evolved a long, slender roll of tobacco, 
which he offered to the drivers at the rate 
of four toracent. The new cigar became 
popular among the mail drivers and 
freighters, and was called the Conestoga 
cigar, abbreviated afterwards to ‘‘stoga,”’ 
and later to “‘stogie.’’ 





BOXING THE EKars.--Nearly all blows 
upon the side of the head may injure the 
ear. The custom of ear-boxing is of long 
standing ; thus, according to ancient writ- 
ers, the classical boxer regarded the ear as 
the most vulneravle part for the infliction 
of a blow with the deadly cestus. But, 
later on, early Christianity aimed a blow 
against this pagan custom, and with un- 
flinching fortitude the non-combatant, 
when smitten upon one cheek, meekly pre- 
sented the other to the still persistentadvo- 
cate of corporal punishment And it is due 
to this kindly example that custom no 
longer sanctions the practice, though the 


principal upon which it was founded may 
have been alinost forgotten. 
Tue Kinoty Waser.—Though wasps 


are not popular favorites they seem to be- 
have well towards one another. A prowi- 
nent investigator tells us that Le was en- 
gaged in fighting with 4 swarm: of wasps 
which were attacking a plumi-tree. He hit 
one of them without killing it, ad saw it 
fall into a big spider’s web. To his sur- 
prise a comrade wasp lew down to its res- 
cue. Poising itself close to the web, it 
worked its wings to and tro so quickly 
that they were almostinvisible. It had a 
hard task to do, for it bad both to take care 
of itselt,and,by striking at the web threads, 
to try and set itschum free. in this it suc- 
ceeded, but the poor prisoner tell to the 
ground only to die. He was so struck 


tor upon making an autopsy found some { with this display of kindness that he ceased 


wadding in the wound. It proved to be a 


piece of a theatre programme. The two ; tree ite fute. 


pieces were matched ; they fitted, and a 
conviction was the result. 


trom bis warfare with the rest, and left the 
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Ir is believed by many that if a child ‘ an economical girl, and bave @ nice little 
Anti-Poverty Society of your own, with 


mas cards, whether she would see him on | cries at its birth and litte up only one hand, 
that day—wondering with a wistful, fond ' it is born to command. 
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arts, aud whispered words of such tender project ot living in Wales, «1 the constant one ~ 
The days go by apace ; comfort and pity that they made tears come quarrels between them, of the wish, ex- n hed cas home, or that the poor | 
| My heart grows sometimes sure, in merciful protuseness, That saved her. | pressed in her presence by the prisoner, | Creature n 8 condition to bear the 
| Acenlt thee doubt, 1a sullen roar, W Leu the tears ceased, although she was | inat her busband wers dead, of an attempt | Short journey to Lianarvon, But in her | 
Aseail the rocks on Hope's fair shore. greatly exhausted, she was caliner aud “bie | to escape trou the Glen House on the pris- — weakness and a Idared nor | 
Still stand I here to wait, to talk to us. We tried to cheer ber as well pner's part, which sue, Miss Brand, had of par ‘54 - ee cuter? ere | 
And must I wait in vain ’ as we could assuring her that ber innocence frustrated ; of the tiuding by ber of a sinall of ; ; @ kind, | 
Never see my mobile ship agaly would be proved, ee even before the phial in the pocket of the dress Mrs. Beau- is rua td amie He ere are none, and alter a | 
Come Back to me across th’ maly » trial caine; but thougu she thanked us both | inont had worn on the worning of her hus- | littte consideration we took ber, sti}| 
. in words which my eyes din, ! saw | band’s death—a phial Smelling strongly of | unconscious, poor child, to the hospital, 
Phy will, dear Lord, be done - that the dagger bad entered into her soul, alinonda, where, to my joy and reliet, I found 4 prj’ 
shall not Thee gainsay ; “3rd December. They tovk her away 6 | Questioned by the prisoner's counsel as | Yate room vacant. When I leit her jate in 
a see nee =) day ; | cannot write or speak of it calinly. | to per own intercourse with Mr, Beau. | the eveuing to return to Lucy, she had not 
" = Ubey were not unkind or harsh, and they | wout, she answered that they had been on | recognised me, she had opened Ler ayes 
let in@ go with her to Ashe. She was very | the beat of terins, that her absence from the | for a woment, sinkin almost linmediately 








ail =. - 
calm, but it seemed to me that her calinness breakfast table was due toa wish on bis} into a state of sem woou and stupor, | 
Fettered Vet Free. Was the stupor of despair. I think her heart Part to speak to his wife alone ; that he had | Waich shows what a terrible state of weak. | 
’ is broken, viten spoken to her, Hester Brand, about | 2€88 and prostration she is in, I fear she 


Lucy 1s anything but wel! to-day ; what | hig wi 6's behavior; that he was of a jeal- | Will never be a strong woman again : her 
1 hoped was only a feverish cold, from | ous nature, accustomed to being deferred | Leart is so mach weakened by the euo- 














BY THK AUTHOR oF “ ' "* | which she Las been suffering tor some days, | to; that he would bave been to his | Goma, and agitation, and excitement of the 
. SES GNSS o ante has developed serious sayin te ma, and | am Wile had she in any way euesaeunea hie | last ‘ew mouths, that it snows Ra if her life 
“BRUNA’S BTORY,”’ “a @IRE's DE. very auxlous about her, b went home kinduess ; that to her, Hewter, he had been | at longest will be but short, 
yesterday, having had but 4 shabby holt | 9 kine, generous iriend, wlinost as her “18th Deceim ber, The serious Ulness and 
SPAIK,”" ‘“pwicg MAR- day, poor lad, but quite matistied to know brother, danger of m dear Lucy have prevented ny 
that he bad been of such coinfort and aswist- “She made a most favorable impression seeing Mra, umont Since the day of her 
RIED,”’ BTC., ETC. suce lo me. The Glen House is closed. | .,,, the judge aud counsel, but that the | trial until to-day, when, Lucy being better 
Miss Brand, I hear, nas Boue to Ashe, where strain upon her bad been “reat I discovered | and, thank eaven, out of al Peril, my | 
— she will remain until atter the trial, which very s00n. A winute or two aiter sbe had } fret atwence from ber side was to wots | 
CHAPTER XXXv] ne takes piace, 1 believe, on the tenth, leit’ the Witness-box, and betore the tira, | Ashe to see iny F patient, of whom | 
“KR XX) *— (CONTINU KD, ) ‘th December, Lucy continues serious. questions were put ‘to Horrocks, who way | bad thought some iimes even in my intense 
TINETEENTH NOVEMBER. Robert ly ill, and my anxiety increases daily. | te next witness called, | was Summoned | 40Xiety distress at my wite’s suffering 
to-day contirms what I wyselt have | vear frou Pictou, the Prison surgeon at to her assistance, and found her in one of | and danger. I had beard of ber, however, 
noticed for some day, and What until | Ashe, that Mrs, Beaumont is very calin, | ig smaller roous, lying wack in a chair, in | from the bouse Surgeon, that she was » }{1_ 
uow I tried to believe existed solely in my scarcely speaks, and seeins stunned by her a dead faint, trom whieh | had some diffi- | tle better but stii] very il, She knows no | 





imagination; the ver strong feelin ainet ition. Mr. Bevan has Promised the . , oe ‘ , came | ON6, poor child, yet. “She 8ee1Ins to lie in 

y Pe “ ion Digheat logal assistance, and the case is ex- tn becaete arte yy peg he the saine state o semi-stupor, indifferent i 
through the district, The conviction of ber citing the greatest interest in thetwown. The BLE refused to be taken to the hotel where everything, and it is with the Sreatest diffi. | 
guilt seems unanimous, and peuple are feeling against the poor girl is stronger than se Was staying, and insisted on being | culty that she is induced to take food. Mr. 
very bitter against her, 1 do what . to | ever, thanks to Miss Hrand’s residence at taken back to the court where sbe sat, ner | Bevan has returned to London, he wilj | 
miicigate this bitterness by asserting every- | Ashe, | suppose, Teatouny is, indeed,crue! eyes, With @ vindictive light in them, keen. | Come down “gain shortly; her inaid is with =| 
where iny belie in ber eutire innocence, | as the grave, ly watchful of everything that passed. her. 
| but T feel that I do but little, and that peo- “10h December, Lucy was somewhat “Her swoon caused ine tO migs the great- “Christmas Day. Our Carist:nas joy, al- | 
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le think IT am influenced by her youth and | better this ‘Morulng, 80 L ieft ber to BY 0 | or part of Horrocks’ evidence : when 1 re. | ready deeper tor Our gratitude tor Luov’s | 
beauty the faet that « sinull bottle which | Ashe witha leas anxious tind. To-night tarned to the court it was alinost ended, recovery, 1 increased “ie the tidings sent | 
| bas evidently comained prussic acid having | sie is Very feverish and ill, her distress ut and the poor, faithful lellow was nearly | to-day by Doctor Platt. Mra, Beaumont's 

I been found in the poeket of the gown she | poor Mrs, Besumont’s sad Position has hag ouiue by the pain of tue adiniasions be | sister has arrived: spe reached England 

| 5 





had been wearing on the morning of her | caused areturn of s0me Of the old alarming had been forced to wake by the skillful yester from India, and was greeted by 
husband § death, 86e1n8 Lo alinost all cou. svi uns, ; crose-e xXaimination to which be had been | the terrible news of Mr. Beaumont’s death, 
| cluaive evidence of her guilt. But when “The trial is over; it has ended, thanks subjected. He could not lail to koow that | and ber sister's position. What a sad home. | 
| she is able to B'V@ an account of bow that | to the legal luwinaries ou our side, in an the words uttered by the dying tnan ‘She coming for her, She has, too, recently lost | 
| bottle caine there, things may have a dit- Sequittal, but an acquittal which is alinost | has done lor ue,’ told terribly against bis | her husband, but what a blessing her pres. | 
ferent aspect. It is hardly likely that wee rilte’ winont more cruel than a verdict ol | mistress, and the ‘Kiss ine, Cecil,’ which | enoe must be to that pear child. i 
she guilty she would have Kept about her guilty would have beea, And that it is followed tight easily be considered as an “30th December. r& Geith has taken | 
such an evidence Of her guilt, and her trial! Virtually a verdict of guilty is proved by expression o! lorgiveness, which bis {nfat- her sister away from Ashe, Weak and ill 
will prove this, of course, For she is Ket- | the cruelty sLOWn to this hapleas Wvuihan.wo uated Jove for jis young wile induced | as she is, yet we thought it best. Entire | 





| Ung better, the delirium im over she is | whow Fate seems to Deara grudge, when H , : le f 
| | weak asa Culld,and parses inost of her days | the trial was over, Fortunate) y she herselt Sikes ee pene he ~~ ll the ft be ge iatie os may do bee een 
' in 861ui-stupor or sleep, but she will be able | Was unconscious ot it, as she was, I be- evidence of one and all was practically the | Mra. Geith bas written me in the kindest, | 
to stand her trial at the Decew er amsizea, { | lieve, of all the proceedings of two-day, Sane; of great discord between the hus. warmest terms: she appreciates, iar inore 


think, and it will be incow parab| better to ‘The court was crowd the day was : puesi 
have it over then thau to dee to com until | clear and suushiny, which ttdeves sil who ae one rp ‘ tthe tones pe a Sao an a op Raced 44 9g 
the Spring. I think She does not at ail un- | Could to attend, “Or course it would not to the ie ao bad ; od ob ‘a weed off. Mrs, Geith isa weed ina ; pone Ider | 
derstand her position now, and I dread the | need Very many to fill 8 limited » Space, | tor i m4 morning ceeellent than her siste d al "a te tif ! 
task, which must necessari!y be mine, of | and many were turned away. Theaudience tenon ee oie eralag oer mis ie — ety ga 
awakening her to it. : ’ WAS 4 Very orderiy One®, and seemed jin. | “o% ey appeared in better spirits than | The latter Dei aed me, and as she —_ 
| ‘tnd November, | think I have dis. | pressed with the sulemnity Of the occasion 3 perme Beare ser a ro Se ontis oktite ret r Bd "phesea, 
| Severed the instigator of the bitter feeting there wae no unseemly Jesting, no sniling “One thing, however, it seemed impossi- | ‘Thank your wife for ine.’ Her sister told 
| against Cecil Beauinont in the person of | faces; all present looked Brave and iuter- ble lo clear; Low the poison had bee me that ber recoliection has rtially re- 
Hester Brand, Cleverly asshe and those | &Sted, and some 6ven a littie Pitiful when un vistered a: the te ni th M Bea > aie turned, but that itis f f oo et or 
in ber employ gO work, | know I can | the poor ohiid in her black Bown war placed al’ ays dra she at poet t we me maoues e ot My heart “4 By meng the . boti 
trace her hand in it, Sue is taking | - | in the dock. They allowed her 4 geal, of pe ten Beets Untouched ; pony Fe te aaied for 2 
& her re ; ’ the cup placed for Mrs, Beaumont had con- | as the train lett the station and it is jortun- 
venge, 1 SUPPOSE, UPON the woman who was | COUrse,and 4 kindly-louking female warder ta i eoff hich t l that thei : ! ; Mrs 
*) UDbappy as to win the love of the man | “8s by her side, ene looked at her with id tt ee sntents of the otiee-pe ned wae Goin it anne veey on Ithy. “Mr. Re an 
she, Hester, loved ; « cruel revenge, possi- | Such pity, aud once or twice adjusted her oo a eo e to cone ny oe reed ~ "he ban aieees nier 
ble only to an intensely crue! nature. Sure- | !urs ye bp a —— wranier, that T saw inat teuen of Up nelee ee he Gas Gaee very kind. toon po geed 
ly if she had an womanly p at once t © Was fascinated Mrs. Bean- : 
would leel some sorrow fey oe per pine nents gentleness, and wuched by her pu- oer only two evideut reak ne cane for | steme to rhe ‘ jie ar sy en | 
| creature, whose whole liga! wrecked | sition. the prosecution was but @ weak one; there wa aimost as if he thougit | 
| Even her grief at Ler master’s death, deep | ‘There was quite a HUuMber of great legal | WA8 NO real proot against the poor feats bee guilty. , 
and passionate and SINCETe as it is Undount. | lights on both sides—the leading menatthe | Widow, save the littie Phial which ester Doctor Price’s diary, so tar as coucernel 
edly, seems not to have sottened her iu the | ¢Cfiminal bar had been engaged, as Mr, | Brand asserted that she had tound iu the | Cecti, ended here; but Sir Hugh sat with 
{ least. She shuns ine carefully, but 1 have | Bevan assured ne; he looked anxious and pocket ot her dreas, aud perbaps Mies | it open belore him for a loug period o! s:- | 
et ber ouce or twice when at the Glen | Hl at ease; the barristers themselves looked | Brand's evident puuity against Mrs, Beau- | lent thought, not looking at it, however, 
| House. She ia Kreatiy changed in appear- | About them indiflerently, consulted their | Mont prevented that stateinent froin having | but at the fair blue sky which was visivle 




















anoe, being very thin, and the Pure white | briefs, chatted jy UOodertones, and When | its tull weight, NOFe especially ag Mrs, through the open wiudow, } 
tint Which made ber complexion so ex. | Mes. Beauimont—|] cannot write ot her as | Beaumont’s maid, who had tree access to More than once during his perusal of the | 











é quisite has taken a dull yellowish tinge ; | the Prisouer—was brought in they ali look. | all her belongings, had bever seen such a | sad and Gnpte record of the sufferings «1 

i . still ashe is wonderfully bandaome, and, | @ at ber Wilh keenest luterest, and as they phial among them, Of cuurse, the tact of | the wowan © 80 deeply loved,be bad ween 
surely, rarely has one roof sheltered twac looked, mingled pity, COMpaasion, and ad- | the discord between Husband and wife re— obliged to pause to dash away the tears 
such beautiful woinen in so ullerly differ. | iration was on 6Very face, inained,and the Prisoner's wild desire to be | which would come, as he read uf her wis. 
ent styles as Hester Brand aud Ceei| Beau. “She was, of course, all in black and | fre trou the bonds Which held her ; and | ery and anguish ; but now, as he ended the 
inont, | Wrapped to the chin ty dark soft lursayainst | Lesides those, there Was the fact that she perusal, he was quite calin again. | 


“No friend has come to Mrs. Beaumont | WHico her thin white lace gleaned like inherited @ large fortune trom ter husbaud, | There was # light in biseyes now which | 
iu ber trouble, and she hee been unable to | Marble. After a while &L@ removed ber ot which She was soie UStress, ‘These | was strange there, « firin steronéss about 
wiVe Us the addrems of her sister in India | VOUnEL, as if the wej ht of it was irksome | Were the motives tor the deed of which she | the lines ot the mouth, and two little linex | 
Who seeus ler Only relative, Perhaps oy | ber, and astray pleam of Wiutry sun. | Was accused ; but { think that the sight of | between his eyebrows, which were apt to 
iy BOXxt visit ] shall endeavor to procure | Sine crept in and touched ber golden hair | the Irail, childish-look ing Sirl,in her black | come there In times of great avgerand de- 
it, as Bhe is ao sorely in need of a Iriend— | B@OtlY ; she seemed quite indifferent w her Karinents, made thse MOUVE6S seem inade— termination, Tuey were there still when 
the poor lonely girl in Whose uilt nothing furzouudings, but two or three biines she quate, presently he rose, and was Just about to 
Will induce me to believe, -COked up at tue barristers jy, their wigs AS soon 4s the counsel for the defence | leave the library in S@arch of his best, 

“25th November, Toxlay I was obliged | "4 gowns with « long, close, PUurzled yaze, begun to Speak, I felt hopetul. ile did not | when the door opened and Doctor Price 
to tell Mrs, Beaumont the facts Of Ler posi. | 1 wondered it she heard auything that | Speak at §reat leneth, but every eloquent came ip. 








tion. She is wel! enough to understand it | Pamseod. Even when—tie counsel tor the | Word told with tue jury. It was yet early “Tam not disturbing you, I hope?” he 
'n #0Ine® decree, and | feared to delay it leat, | COW" having ceased to Speak, and I pau | in the afternoon when the Judge summed said apologeticaliy, +] fancied you might 
when she should be Well enough to be re. | %!V@n evidence as to the cause of death— | Up. Phe lamps in the court liad been lighted; have finished Jour reading by this time, 


noved to Aahe, the shock would be too | Miss Brand entered the Witness box as tirst | they gave but feeble illumination, and | and that you wouid be glad of « talk over 





much for ter. The thou ht of doing so wag | Wituess for tie Prosecution, she did not | frou 4 Strange, rather Weird scene the | i,” 
aad | Such & painful one, anu Shrauk from iny | 'Ook af her, or show im any way that sie Jury retired  cousider their verdict. When “Iam glad,” Sir Hugh said earnestly ; 
‘ | task with such keen reluctance, that { 4c. | ¥® Couscious of the presence of this wo. | they returned, aud Mrs. Beaumont was | “glad to be able to thunk You most cor- 
| cepted with true pleasure Lucy's offer i, | 4 who hated ner so bitterly and who was brought back to the duck, | was struck, dilly, snost sincerely, and with all uy 
: : pwoupany ine. | was glad to baveagentie, | 'NOst certainly not ber friend.” the inatdhe excitement of the ite went by | heart for your yuoancss to muy poor Cecil. 
# i | kindly woman with ine, tor although the Soomnrenee | the 'nertnese of her movements and the | Terrible as her Position was, bow much 
fe me ts kind aud skilful, | caunot help CHAPTER XXXVII, a pay etn a face. It never more terrible would it not have been it — 
: , aby: : » @Ven wher said had stead 
5: % thale basin, MOF shrink oimewhat frou, ISS BRAND 8 @ntrance caused a very although there was suspicion nang “a on as phn pectin ass ams 2 frien 
4 ¢ “She bad een Lifted fro:n her bed to the | jodge Tooked at ‘her “Coens Yet, the | Svidence against the prisune”and the judge Is Voice shook slightly as he spoke, but 
& Sofa in Ler dremsing roo, aud was Lyin | struck by her appearance, 11 wan eee her | suded, ena! forinal acquittal As be | his band grasped the doctur’s witli acordial | 





when eee outered. git “7 eyes cl beauty which made ber retarkabie now - CTY Fans througin ~~ build- | pressure, and bis eyes were full of grati 

. felt Lucy's and | thet had greatly faded with the purity v; tre rheuce tude. 

oe 4 _ pot he thitat pe a eyes rested upon | ber coloring, Handsome Sue would a! A re that Heater Bring eeeded, oy ial diy eee Deane pn + aur 

: cum paasion , She cunia Been Ps: py and oe, wits much chiseled ar ‘ui eed one i —_ ¥,3 pray 1. BS mane - Itoild 

Mrs. Baousmons ceniien iteaad peek a | Proportions; but what I think iinpressed | Wild, thr atening yesture “while bu , & ‘ber theagy ognition of ney an ener- | 

ut out her littie  - “ere 18, those Present inont to-day was the stern, | Coutracted with a strange convulsion The son’ I "hee ote tf bours a meare 

6 Of gratitude w her lor ‘couin” She pr sae omy stanae ha tens never next ‘minute she had failen back wards, and aoe ” he continued’ burtene as if to si- | 
. r > . ‘ 

pe re ph ae aud inade | blue eyes, She anewera! the sostions aon wae Ons of court, "rithing in violent | lenoe Sir Hogh’s gratitude ; “they are at 

er; an by-and-by, IT | to her in a calm, clear, metallic Voice,which | “When Cecil Beaumont was taken once ven eetia overwhelur me by your 

























































































THE SATU 








goodness,” the young inan said, sadly smil- 
ing. “Yes, 1 shall be gisd to talk to you 
about what I have read here. Tel! me,” he 
aided eagerly, looking at the doctor with a 
soul-searching gaze, “have you formed any 
opinion ? ou express none here, you 
merely state facts; yet I cannot help 
thinking that in your heart, believing as 
you do in Cecil’s Innocence, you have at- 
iributea the guilt to another, Is that 
ao?" 

Doctor Price looked at him very keenly, 
then he put his hand gently upon his 
shoulder. 

“Sit down, Sir Hugh," he said. “We 
must talk this over quietly, dis jonate- 
ly, if atall, You are right in saying that I 
expressed no opinion in my diary; that I 
have nerely stated facts, e—you and I 
—_have seen misery enough come from a 
false suspicion ; let us not inflict that inis. 
erv on any person without due corsidera- 
tien and due search into ali the detaile, 
however small and trifling theso may 
seein.” 

‘But you have formed an opiwion,” Sir 
liugh said eagerly; “I see it in your face 
now. Aud your opinion coincides with my 
own,” be wenton hastily. “Tbis woman, 
llester Brand, who hated Cecil with so 
deep and cruel a hatred, she is the gailty 
one. Itwasshe who killed Henry Beau- 
mont!” 

“Hush !’’ thesur 
lv. “Be silent until 
the inatter more carefully. Sit down and 
wait until you are calmer. The safferings 
of one poor soul falsely accused ought to 
prevent us judging another hastily.” 

“You are right,” Sir Hugh answered 
siowly,as be threw himself into achair,and, 
crossing bis arms upon the table, hid his 
face upon them. 

There was along silence ; the doctor sat 
yrave and motionless at one side of the 
writing-table; Sir Hugh, with bis fair head 
bowed upon his arms, was opposite to him ; 
between them lay the vraseboand book 
wich contained all that Sir Hagh knew of 
the death at the Glen House, except what 
Cecil berself bad told bim on that day when 
allthe sunshine of his life was darkened 
by so terrible a cloud, 


n said, almost stern- 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


T last Sir Hugh raised his head and 

\ turned his face, pale, but calm and 
[1 yrave now, towards bis nost. Doctor 
rice, looking at him with keen scrutiny, 
siw that, pale and baggard as he was, there 
wes a hopeful look in bis eyes which had 
not beeu there before, and when he spoke 
his voice had lost its despairing intone 
tion, 

“T can think and speak calmly now,” he 
said, with a faint, sorrowful smile, “I will 
offend you by no more rash assertions, I 
wiilmake none. Let us talk the matter 
over as quietly as we can. I will try even 
to forget tuat the woman who has suffered 
fora crime of which she is innocent is the 
woman Whom I love.”’ ; 

‘You will hardly be able to do that, I 
think,’’ Doctor Price said, siniling a little. 
“But our sorrow—anod tine is sincere—tor 
that poor cbild’s suffering ust not make 
usunjust. The case is wrapped in such 
complete mystery that——” 

‘Does the mystery seem so complete to 
you?” Sir Hugh said gravely. “I think 1 
can see daylight, however.” 

“How? There was not, during the trial, 
the slightest light thrown upon the manner 
in which the poison haa been adwivister- 
6d,”’ said Doctor Price dubiously. 

“If Cecil bad been berselt,she could have 
thrown all the light that wars n - 
Sir Hugh answered alinost tremulously. 
“Hua she been in a condition to give in- 
structions for her defence, she would have 
been spared all the wretchedness that fol- 
lowed, 1think. Let me tell you, Doctor 
Price,” be added, icaning forward earnest- 
ly, “what the poor girl told me the day be- 
fore 1 lost her, Until then it bad never 
passed her lips.” 

He was silent for a noment,then he went 
on in a low, calm voice. 

‘‘You know more, perhaps, of ber un- 
happy life than I myself do,’’ he said earn- 
esily. “She did not dwell on it inuch,poor 
soul; yet, reading between the iines of her 
story, 1 guessed a great deal that she did not 
tell me. Her husband did not understand 
ber; hedid not try to understand her, I 
think; because,if he had done so, he would 
not have treated her so harshly. podeg = 
too, he might not have done so but that he 
had always at his elbow one who misocon- 
Strued Cecil’s every action, and who hated 
her with a hatred as bitter and cruel as the 
grave. I mean Hester Brand. 

“Hearing the story froin Cecil’s lips,” he 
wenton, ay was at some loss to understand 
the motiveof that batred. Your diary has 
Supplied tae missing clue; her love for 
Mr. Beaumont naturally, in such a nature 
4s bers, induced intense hatred of the wo- 
‘nan be bad chosen for bis wife, and froin 
the very minute of Cecil’s return home she 
Set herself to make her misery. It was not 
‘ifficult, Cecil was so young aod inexperi- 
erced, and, no doubt, dazzled by the nov- 
‘ity and brilliance of her position, and the 
adipiration ner beauty attracted. Hester 
Brand played upon Mr, Beauinont’s weak- 
hess; he was jealous. You, yourself, Doc- 
‘or Price, have recorded here that his ser- 
vant, his old and valued servant, calls bim 
*,and be was considerably his wife’s senior. 
"hanks to bis dead mother’s ado daugh- 
‘er, a woman surely who ought to have 
been loyal, his jealousy was roused almost 
\) madness. His wife's most trifling action 
4s misconstrued ; her life was rendered 
iniserable, and she herself, reckless. He 
»rought ber here, removing her from any 
*cq Uaintances she might have, giving Mies 
Brand authority over his housebold, and 


we have considered. 





‘reating his hapless wife with anceasing | 


eta Can you wonder that she was un- 
seat, * the young man broke out passion- 
ately,rising and pacing the room in bis agi- 
tation and anger. “She was not only lone y, 
but she had the sense she was watched wiih 
the ntmost vigilance, by the unkind and 
jealous eyes of the woinan who had ac- 
quired so baleful an influence over her 
husband ; even the maid she had liked was 
dismissed; she was utterly alone and 
friendiess in her husband’s house. Nay, 
worse than iriendleras, since she was sur- 
rounded by enemies, Is it any wonder that 
ber brain almost gave way ?”’ 


“It is a pitiful story,” murmured the doc- 
tor, as he sat resting his head on his hand 
and his elbow on the table. 

“So pitiful that bad she been driven to 
the desperate deed of which she was ac- 
cused, who could have wondered?” Sir 
Hugh sail sternly. “There were times 
when she felt her vrain reel, when the soli- 
tude about her seeined peopled with mock- 
ing faces and jeering voices. Her mind was 
going, poor child! She must have been 
sickening, even then, for the fever from 
which your care and skil! saved her.” 

He wassilent for a moment, and then 
continued, his voice low and deep and 
hdsky now— 

“One nigbt temptation came to her, 
temptation which wust surely have beeu 
strong, when such nisery was her daily 

rtion. She bad been taking chloral to 
nduce sleep, and on this night it seemed as 
if it would beso easy to make the dose 
large enough to end all her unhappiness. 
Life was an unbearable anguish, surely she 
might take it without grest sin,she thought. 
She went up to her reom with this purpose 
in her heart; she was pouring out the 
dranght when her husband entered the 
room and guessed her intention, and from 
it guessed also the depth of anguish she bad 
endured. It startled and shocked bitn, 
strong man ashe was, and he struck the 
pbial from her hand. Cacii fainted, and 
when she came to herself he was kneeling 
at her feet, asking ber forgiveness with 
tears, which showed how deeply he grieved 
for the harsh treatment to which he had 
subjected her.’’ 

Agair. Sir Hngh paused, his lips quiver- 
ing a little, his face very pale. Doctor Price 
could guess what it cost him to tell! the tale 
ot Cecil’s wrongs. 

*-When both were calmer,”’ he went on 
presently, ‘they talked long and earnestly, 
and although be did not accuse Hester 
Brand, yet his wife could see that she had 
been the instigator of much of the cruelty 
she had met with. Cecil knew and felt 
that be was grieved, that such humility ana 

nitence as he showed, must have becn 

itter to so proudaman. Ali that night he 
watched by her while she slept, and she 
awoke gratetul, poor child, for the taray 
kindness be had shown. In the morning 
when she entered the dining room he was 
alone, Miss Brand was not there when he 
caine to ineet bis wife with tender words of 
greeting. ‘Hester will not breakfast with 
us to-day !’hesaid to ber. ‘I think we 
must find another home for her, Cecil!’ 
when she repeated these words to me, Doc- 
tor Price,” Sir ~~, added huskily, ‘she 
told me, poor child, that ber heart leaped 
for joy,’ that it seemed as if she were de- 
livered from some terrible weight.” 

“Poor child!’ Doctor Price repeated 
slowly. 

Sir Hugh continued—“'They sat down to 
break fast her, and the busband, in the 

piness of the reconciliation, laughingly 
objected to having the table between them, 
he brought his chair to her side and—” 

The young iman paused, drew a long 
breath, then went on ina low, stern tone 
which showed Dotor Price how great a re- 
straint he was putting on himself. 

“You heard atthe trial that while Mr. 
Beaumont took tea at breakfast, his wife 
always drank coffee ; this morning in the 
gladness of his heart at the new state of 
things; with a boyisb laugh at bis own fol- 
ly, he insisted on drinking the coffee which 
had been poured out for his wife, bringin 
her the einpty cup which had been p! 
on bis own tray. He drank the coffee ata 
draught, and as he put down the cup, he 
said laughingly, ‘I don’t like your cafe-au- 
last, Cecil; it is nasty stuff.’ The next 
minute his face changed, and,—you know 
the rest.”’ 

“Then ” began Doctor Price, bis 
face as coloriess as Sir Hugh’s own. He 
sat staring at the young man with eyes 
which were darkened with horror, while 
the words he was about to utter, died away 
on bis lips. ‘‘How borrible!’’ he ejacula- 
ted at last, with « geature of repugnance,. 
‘How horrible!”’ 

There was a pause; the fair August sun- 
shine pouring in at the open window, fell 
unheeded on both pallid faces as the two 
men sat looking at each other in a silence 
more eloquent than any speech could have 
been, more pregnant with meaning than 
any torrent of words. 

4 was broken by the doctor, who rose 
with an exclamation of pain, and going 
over tothe window leaned out to breathe 
the fresh, pure air; it seemed to bim at 
that moment that the air of his little library 
was tainted by the horrible suspicion which 
had been aroused, as if some fou! thing had 
entered if, contaminating al! it touched. 

Sir Hagh saw the effect of his words, and 
waited for it to pass. He saw that the in- 





defined suspicion which bad lurked iv the | 


doctor’s mind trom the first, had suddenly 
assumed shape and forin, and that the 
thongbt was horrible to bim also. But hor. 
rible as it was, it yet showed that Cecil 
might be cleared, and that if she herself was 
beyond such clearance, the stain left upon 
ber naine should be reimoved. 

Presently Doctor Price turned from the 
window and resumed bis seat ; his face re- 
gained some of its usual color, but he look- 


DAY EVENING 





| 
| 
| 


ed very grave still. 
bim keenly, 

“Well,” he asked, “what is your opinion 
now, doctor?” 

“That it was a most crue! misfortune that 
Mrs. Beaumont was not abie wo tell her 
lawyers what you have told me,” was the 
sorrow‘ul answer. 

_ “When she told me, it was the first time 
it had crossed her lips,’ Sir Hugh said sad- 
ly. “She was stunned,dazed,as you know, 
at the time ; besides, the trath never struck 
her,—how could it, poor girl 7—it was such 
a trivial circumstance that when she re- 

ted it to me,she attached no significance 

» it, only it pleased her, she said, to re- 
inember bow truly they were reconciled. 
That ne guessed the truth,’ Sir Hugh oon- 
tinued huskily, “he showed in those last 
sud words of his, ‘She has done for 
mne!’’ 

“Yet she loved him ?”’ 

“Aye,and her anguish and remorse must 
have been intense when she found that 
the death draught she had mixed for the 
wife had been swallowed by the busband! | 
read here,” Sir Hugh continaed, putting 
bis band on the diary, “how, when in her 
agony of grief she flung hersel! beside his 
dead body,she cried, ‘I can do you no harm 
now.’ Ah, she must have suffered terribly, 
and but that her vengeance on an innocent 
womau was 40 deadly, one might almost 
have pitied her.” 

“It was deadly indeed !”’ 

“She must have rejoiced grimly in ber 
triumph,” Sir Hugh continued hoarsely. 
“Her rah was 80 much more complete 
than she had planned, Insteatof « quick 
death, a lingering, drawn-out agony, in- 
stead of a tow sharp pangs of a few minutes, 
she inflicted a long, « life-long anguish, 
suffering bodily and mental for long 
months, and perhaps—ah, heaven! I dare 
not hope that there isany uncertainty about 
it—a lonely miserable death !’’ 

His head fell on his hands; great, chok- 
ing, tearless sobs broke fromn him. The 
Doctor stood by in silence, his own eyes 
dim, feeling for him with sincerest syin- 
pathy, yot helpless to comfort save by 
that silence which is the wisest help in sor- 
row, 

After awhile the young man looked up 
and rose, loaning rather heavily upon the 
table. 

“One ee at least, I can do for wy dar- 
ling,” he said hoarsely; “living or dead, 
the stain of a crime, of which she is as jn- 
nocentas myself, lies upon ber, and that 
stain shall be removed. What other ino- 
tive can my life have now? It shall be de- 
voted to tbat object. I will spare nothing 
—nothing I—to prove her innocence to the 
world, and—— 

“Tt will be difficult,” Doctor Price said 
gently. ‘*What satisfies us, Sir Hugh, inay 
not satisfy others,’’ 

“It shall satisfy them! I will search the 
world for that vile woman, and force her to 
contess the truth !’’ 

“You need not search the world,” the 
surgeon answered quietly: nay, you need 
not go far to find her,” 

A sudden vivid light flashed into Hugh 
Danecourt’s sad wyes. He turned eagerly, 
“You know where she is?’’ he queried. 

‘Yes; at least | know where she lived a 
few days since, and where she has lived 
since the trial.’’ 

“Where?” was all the younger nan could 
utter in his breathless eagerness. 

“At the Glen House!” 


Sir Hugh looked at 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE summer day was drawing to a close 
as Sir Hugh Danecourt and Doctor Price 
drew rein at the closed iron gates leading 
into the grounds of the Glen House, having 
ridden swiltly across the bills frown Lian- 
arvon. 

The evening was a beautiful one, the bills 
were bathed in the loveliest, golden, roseate 
light; the air was soft and warin, almost 
sultry, the glory of the setting sun bright- 
ened the sky, inaking it radiantly calm and 
beautiful; all was still and peaceful and 
beautiful. 

The grounds of the Glen House were full 
of the Tesariant beauty of the season ; the 
trees were in full leaf, the shrubs in full 
bloom, the air was heavy with the fragrance 
of the fowers, As the two men alighted, 
fastening tueir horses’ bridles to the gate, 
there was no sign of buman life near, and 
leaving them there, pushed open the gates 
with difficulty,--for the hinges were rusty, 
and entered the grounds, 

The stillness was profound. No sign of 
life, save perbapsa bird flying from tree to 
tree, was visible; 


the little lodges were | 





the wintry frost; the absence of any living 
creature was inore remarkable here, per- 
haps, because a habitation seemed to speak 
of inhabitants, but the stillness was more 
profound here than it had been before, and 
Sir Hogh Danecourt’s heart sank as the 
thought struck him that the doctor ust be 
inistaken—no one could be Jiving in that 
desolate abode, no one, 

“There is no one there,” he said, in a low 
tone. 

The loneliness and stillness, perhapa, 
mmade the doctor lower his own voice as be 
answered, 

“She was living here afew days since," 
he said quietly; ‘nut the house always 
looks as you see it, Of course, her means 
are not large; she has only an annuity of 
soine three or four hundred a year, which 
she inherited under Mr. Beaumont’s wiil. 
She has the house at almost a nominal rent, 
i believe,” he added, ‘The owner was glad 
to let it on any terms, ax it had never been 
a very desirable habitation, and it became 
less so than ever after Mr, 
Jeata. Its present oecupant fives in it 
alone, save jor one old woman servant, and 
sees no one, She lives in perfect seclu- 
sion, and I think I may sately say that 
she has never been seen outside the 
grounds,”’ 

“She is repenting her sia, perhaps,” Sir 
Hugh said bitteriy. “She will not see us, 
sloctor,”’ 

“Perhaps not—we can but try. Do you 
know,” continued the doctor, as they walk- 
ed slowly up the discolored steps, “when 
my suapicionsof this unhappy creature 
were strongest, ] used to tell myself that 
she could not be guilty, or she would have 
Hed from this place as from some hideous 
pestilence,’’ 

“That is :otalways *o,"" Sir Hugh an- 
swered —‘'not even often so, Ithink. I have 

rea? somewhere that murderers always re- 
turn, sooner or later, to the scene of their 
erline.”” 


As he spoke, he put upa rather unsteady 
hand, and pulled the bell, It was stiffand 
rusted; but when he had succeeded in pull- 
ing it,the sound echoed through the silence 
in a strange, weird manner. 

As they stood waiting fer the answer to 
their suusnnons, it struck both men that 
there seeined something inean, alimost cow- 
ardiy, in thus coming to this lonely place 
to xccuse # solitary woman of «a terrible 
crime, but neither imparted his thonght tu 
the other ; indeed, Sir Hugh had bat to re- 
call toat which for many tmomnents was 
never absent from his memory—Ceecil's 
suffering—to harden his heart against any 
appeal which Hester Brand's sex and soli- 
tary position inade to it. 

It was some minutes before the sound of 
footsteps within followed the echoes of the 
bell which had died away, then the inner 
bolts were withdrawn, and an elderly, 
hard-featured woman opened the door and 
looked in questioning silence at the visitors, 
She was cloanlv in ber person, and neatly 
dressed, and although it was evident from 
her glance at Doctor Price that she recog- 
pized him, she uttered no gresting, but 
stood waiting quietly and respectfully for 
them te make their business known. 

“We wish to see Miss Brand,’’ the doctor 
said quietly, although he felt anything but 
calm atthe prospect of the interview before 
them. “She is at home, sir,certainly,’’ was 
the answer, “but IT do not know whether 
she wills:6 you, My tnistress sees ne one 
now.”’ 

“7 think she will receive us if you will 
take iny naine to ner,” he replied quietly. 
“And if you will sav that ny business is 
important, I shall be inuch obliged.” 

The woman looked at him fora tmoment, 
then glanced at Sir tlugh. 

“And this gentleman 7’ she asked, 

“This gentleman is my friend. te is a 
stranger to Miss Brand, but he is concerned 
in this watter,’’ replied Dector Price, with 
a grave, quiet wnatter-of-factness in bis voice 
and inanner which was not without its effect 
upon the servant, who usbered thein into 
the hall, and, leaving them standing there, 
went not up the broad oak staircase, but 
through a door opening into the ball, 

The same uninbabited air which charac- 
terized the exterior of the Glen House pre- 
vailed within, but with the difference that 
there was no dirt but perfect cleanliness 
and order, ‘The furniture was tuassive and 
handsome; it was the saine as it had been 
in the previous winter, Doctor Price saw, 
but the chairs were ranged agains: tlie 
wall; there were no flowers in the bow!s 





e.npty, the windows dirty ; the smart white | 
curtains of the November previous be- | 


grimed and draggled; the little gardens, 
which had been then #o trimly kept, were 
overgrown and neglected; the drive was 
grass grown and untidy; it was but too 
evident that no care was given to the luxu- 
riant vegetation, no labor expended on the 
banks and iawns of the prettily laid-out 
grounds, which were resuming, and rap- 
idly resuming, the neglected appearance 
which they had worn for #0 long, betore 
Mr. Beauinont’s gardeners and laborers 
bad taken them in hand, and duy, and 
pruned, and planted. 

As the bouse was approached, this deso- 
lute look was still more manifest ; the win- 
dows, all closed against the sweet surnrmer 
air, were dingy, and bore uneffaced traces 
of wintry rains and wind, and were 
thickly coated that it was jinpossible to see 
whether there were curtains within or not ; 
the wide stone steps leading to the hall door 
were deeply stained with green and black 
patches ; two stone vases at their foot were 
fall of weeds, which tningled with one 
hardy little geranium which had survived 


on the table; the doors opening into the 
hall were all closed; there was no sound 
audible, no sign of life or occupation 
visible. 

Sir Hugh looked around him with Iluter- 
et; the house «as hallowed to hitn as the 
place of his darling'’s martyrdoin. 

It was here she had suftered so cruelly, 
wept such bitter |ears,  ~ and rebelled 
against her cruel fate. lis poor, pretty 
Cecil! 

[t was froin here she had been taken to 
the gaol at Ashe; here she had struggled 
for her life in the burning agonies of fever; 
hereshe had conquered tn that stroggle 
with «a vietory which was as cruel as a de- 
feat. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
>  -_- 


It is easy to keep that armor bright which 
is daily used, but banging by the walis till 
it is rusty it will ask seme tine and pains to 
furbieh it over again. Andthusx also it is 
inthe performance of «duties, if we con- 
tinue them with a settied constancy, they 


will be easy, fainiliar, and deligbttul to us 

but if once broken ofl, and inter:mitted, it 
is a new work to begin again, and will not 
be reduced to the toriner estate but with 


much endeavor anid yreat difficuity. 
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IT WERE ENOUGH. 





RY FREDERICK &, WEATHERLY. 





lore, it you came to me, as once true-hearted, 
jlere where we sat and dreamt of days to be, 
| shonld believe that we had never parted, 
And that your heart had never gone from me. 


Nay, do not fear, I should not blame or chide you, 
We would not speak of all that bitter pain; 

It were enough to know I was beside you, 
lt were enongh to hear your voice again. 


We sbould go dreaming in the golden glory, 

From «pot to spot along each well-known way, 
Take up the threads of our long-silent story, 

And weare again the same sweet dream to-day. 


Then In a moment, al! the past retrieving, 

Love would come back, and faith and hope restore; 
Then I should know, beloved and believing, 

Know that your heart was mine again once more. 


A DOUBLE LIFE. 


BYs. U. W. 











CHAPTER I1,—[CONTINUKD. } 


\() be is,” Mildred anewered in a grateful 
\ voloe, whnle her heart reproached her 
\ ) with all her disoontent--‘‘the best and 
the inost generous in the world.” 

“Ry-the-way, were you going on to the 
Valace yesterday - aa 

“No. Why?’ 

“Oh, Charile said he saw you at Clap. 
ham.’ 

“At Clapham?" 

Mrs. Arcberson looked up in surprise. 

“Yes, he saw Mr. Archersou,and thought 
you were with him; but you had your back 
turned, and be only saw your bonnet—or 
hat,I think be said,’"Mrs, Carew answered, 
wondering vaguely, now that it was too 
late, whether she had been indiscreet; but 
still something made her go on. “He 
said you were on the platform at Clapbain, 
but he did not see you at the Palace,though 
he looked out for you. He went down to 
the meeting. Perhaps, after all, ho was 
mistaken,’ she added, trying to patch up 
any inischief she might have done, 

‘Perhaps so; or perhaps Teddy met some 
one he knew,’’ Mra, Archerson said,»lowly 
and naturally enough. 

But swift as an arrow her thoughts went 
back W& that evening, many tnontus ago 
now, when the nan brought the card-case 
he found at Clapham—and from tbat mo- 
ment Mrs, Archerson was not only an un- 
bappy Lut a jealous worman. ‘ith jeal 
ousy too there eame its wisdom, Or its art 


fulness, 
She said nothing to her ftrlenu--nay, she 
seemed to suddenly brighten—and was so 


lively that when Mrs, Carew went home 
she told her husband Teddy A.’s wile was 
a nice little thing; it was a shame ‘Teddy 
didn't take her about more. 

“She's rather slow, you know, darling,”’ 
Mr. Carew answered. “And then, she al- 
ways looks so dowdy.” 

“T know,” his wite answered triuuphant- 
ly. ‘I tried to give ber a hint of that to- 


day. I told her ycu men were all suscepti- 
ble to pretty clothes,”’ 
“Indeed! That’s your sole reason for 


wearing them, | suppose ?"’ 

“Of course, and because [ like you to ad- 
inire me; and—oh, by-the-way, Charlie, 
she wasn't at Clapham yesterday. Are you 
certain there was some one with hiw ?’’ 

“Certain. You were not such a goose as 
to tell her so?”’ 

“Yos, I did; but [ don’t think I made 
any mischief, She said he had probably 
inet some oue,”’ 

“Well, perhaps he had. Teddy has toned 
down of late years, Still, when a man has 
married for money he is not always such a 
pattern of virtue as if pe 

“Asif he bad married for love, as you 
did?” 

“Precisely.” 

“Then it is a great pity that she was not a 
pauper, as | was, poor thing.” 

*Don’t be too sure, You tnay have been 
an heiress unawaresand | uay have known 
it beforehand,”’ 

At which his wife laughed, and said she 
only wisbed it were true. And thon they 
went merrily down to their cosy little din- 
ner, while Mrs. Archerson at Kensington 
was looking blankly at her lonely meal, 
and wondering if she could get two or 
three mouthfuls down just to deceive the 
servants. Ten minutes before she had re- 
ceived a telegram saylog that ber husband 
was detained and could not be back to din- 
ner, 


Teddy came home late that night, but 
Miidred was still up—an unusual tuing tor 





ber; she looked so pale and worn that he 


noticed it. 

‘You should have gone to bed,”’ he said 
anxiously. ‘You know you are not strong 
enoggh to be up late at nights. Besides, it 


worries ine to think vou are waiting for 


me.” 

“I wanted to finish ny work. 
don’t see very much of you 
ward.” 

He winced a little, Moreover he always 
felt uneasy if she calied him Edward when 
they werealone. It was absurd, but it 
on him an idea that things were not quite 
right. 

“No, you don’t, | am afraid. 
never have any time now.” 

“Have you been at work all the even- 
ing ?”’ 

“Well, no, dear, not precisely at work ; 
but I have been ocoupied.”’ 

“Mra. Carew came to-day. 


Besides, I 
now, Ed- 


Somehow 1 


She Says you 


THE SATURDAY 


must be getting on,for is always seeing 
your name in the rs.” 

“That’s all right,” he answered cbeer- 
full 


««{ looked for it this morning, but I did 
not see it. Were youln any case yester- 
day ?” 

LY esterday—let me see. Well, no, not 
yesterday, my dear. I was in chain bers 
all day looking through a brief witb Wil- 
” 


gon. 

She looked up at him keenly. 

“All day?” she asked, and saw him 
wince. 

“Nearly all day. I had an engagement 
in the afternoon. Why do you ask?”’ 

For a moment she hesitated, tempted to 
tell him ber suspicions. But it is the curse 
of jealousy that it cannot be straig htfor- 
ward, and she fenced. Something seemed 
to close her li 

She grew silent and miserable—so miser- 


able that she became thin and le, and 
more dejected. But tears and wera 
especially when they cannot be accoun 


for, win no man’s heart ; and Teddy,though 
he was sorry enough, and anxious too, felt 
his feet burry faster and taster from her, 
day by day. Atlastshe looked so ill 3e 
grew alarmed. 

“Spe wants more excitement,”’ he 
thougbt. ‘1t’s dull for her alone all day at 
Kensington.”’ 

He pondered over matters a bit, and then 
a brignt thought struck him. 

“I'll tell you what it is, Millie,’’ he said, 
“you want a tborough change. You ought 
to get away from all this fog and brick aud 
mortar. How would you like to goto Rome 
fora month or two,or to Nice or Men- 
tone? You were always fond of travel- 
ing.”’ 

with you, Edward?” she asked very 

erly. 

Well, no. You see it would be utterly 
impossible for me to get away. Mrs. Carew 
would tniss ny name in the paper every 
morning. But you mighttake Amy with 
you. I daresay she would be delighted. i 
should be rather on my beam ends at Nice 
or Mentone, though of course I could get 
over to Monte Carlo every day; but I don’t 
suppose you would approve of that, or care 
about staying there.’ 

‘“T should care about yee bem any wbere 
with you,’’ she answered quickly. 

“Couldn't manage it, ny dear—not even 
for a day. ‘Too many things coming 
on,’’ 

“Then let ine stay,’’ she said. 
far rather stay at hoine,”’ 

“You shail do as you like; but I would 


“ft would 


EVENING POST, 





rather that you went.” 

“Do you—you want to get rid of ime, 
Teddy ?”’ 

“No, of course not. Why should ] want 
to get rid of you?”’ he asked, 

I 


KY. 

“She is only a little moped,” he thought. 
“Lam away «a good deal, and sbe hasn't 
many resources, | wish she would go to 
Mentone for a few months, it would do her 
a world of good; and I might be able to 
run out and fetch her at Easter.”’ 

But Mrs, Archerson did not mean to go. 
She stayed at home with eyesthat watcked 
and ears that tried to hear, and a heart that 
ached sorely, with a feeling that a strange 
drama was being played almost in ber pres- 
ence, but the curtain of the theatre was 
down 80 that she could not see,and she was 
dazed and could not comprehend. 

She knew instinctively that the end 
would come of all this terrible suspense, 
that soine day, some moment when she 
least expected it, the curtain would bw 
thrust aside, and ail things made plain. 
She waited, dreading what she inight lift 
her @yes to see, 








CHAPTER III. 


| PVE great case of Willoughby ws, Con- 
| | yers came on in January. Teidy went 
| oe in good time onthe morning of the 
| trial. 

| His wife remembered afterwards with a 
| 

| 


sort of dazed wondering that when he. 


| reached the street door he hesitated, and 
turning back looked in at her, saying 


*“Good-bve, Millie, Keep up your cour- | 


age. 
Courage for what? It was like the ring- 
ing of the pro:upter’s bell to an actor about 
| to play a partin an unknown play. She 
| watched him out of sight, but he did not 


Y | know, never looked back ; she knew that 


| he forgot her as soon as the door that di- 
| vided them closed behind him. It bad 
+never struck her belore that when that 
| door closed it lett her a prisoner and made 
| him a free man. 

As Teddy vanished in the distance she 
| went back to the fire,and sat thinking over 
| the one ceaseless su Lject of all her thoughts. 
' What did it mean, ber husband's absences, 
his excuses, his almost elaborae efforts to 
ve kind? 

She no longer for a moment supposed 


| ing from the sound, 


! 


| 


; 
| 


| 





that he spent all his evenings at bis cham- | 


| bers or bis club, or went twice a week to 
| 86e a bachelor friend at Richmond. There 
was some other woinan, 

For a long time she did not dare to think 
| it, but now she felt it and knew it—some 


|; Woman who had won him from her. And 
| was, thatshe did not blame 


the odd thin 

him much ; it put a sick dreaa in her heart, 
| while all things grew dim betore her eyes ; 

it made her unspeakably miserable,and yet 
hardly angry at all. 

Since that afternoon when she had looked 
hopelessly at herown face she had under- 
stood ali that Teddy felt, struggle against it 
as he would; it said something for her cour- 
age that she dared thus far to face the 
truth. 

Besides, she loved Teddy too well to ve 
angry with bim—tbe great love was greater 
than all feelings of anger and pride, than 





| Or foolish, 


| 


| 





— 








all those that to make up indignation 
and self-assertion. 
lt wasa calamity, the greatest that could 


t she dreaded what might , 
overtake her, that she { to beg bim to clear up this mystery! She 
coul ‘h 


come—there might be pain too to bear, 
and yet she wap ante ve do nothing but bow 
her bead. 

Other women who loved less might rage 
and storm with all the fury of jealousy and 
the burden of insult; it wasn tin her to 
do that—not yet, at any rate—as she sat 
there staring the idea of what might come 
blankly in the face. Before the reality all 
her feelings might cbhange—sbe did not 
know, she could not tell. 

She only did know tnat if she might but 
have Teddy's deep true love, such as other 
men gave other women, for just one bour 
—just one hour to see his face and hear bis 
voice «il full of tender love for her—cf 
lover’s love, and not mere dutiful affection 
—if she might but feel bis dear arms round 
her and rest her head on bis shoulder for 
even one single inoment, while he stooped 
whispering foolish love-words to her, and 
then sbe had to die, no matter how terrible 
and lonely a death, she could yet bless fate 
for its goodness and bountifalness to her. 
It was odd how the niisery of the last few 
months had brought the unsuspected pas- 
sion in ber nature to the surface— jon 
she beld down and hid, but could not 
kill. 


A little while since she bad been an even- 
huwored, bumdrum woman; but all the 
time hidden somewbere there had been in 
her heart a little spark of fire that lately 
had been fanned and fanned by cold and 
bitter winds until it had leaped into flaine 
—flaine that withal was subdued by the 
gentieness of her nature. 

She was stupid with going over and over 
the same thing again anc again; sbe could 
think, even of it, — no more, but sat 
by the fire, blankly staring at it, the ever- 
tasting subject on which she tor ever specu- 
lated. 

She tried to rouse herself, and went tothe 
window. 

The postman was in the street, she went 
back to her seat by the fire and listened to 
his knocks, Thev made ber realize that she 
was very lonely ; the simple homely sound 
seemed to come into an enipty room, and 
to find just one woman sitting by the 
fire. 

She heard his footsteps faintly on the 
pavement, and followed him in thought 
from bouse to house. Then he stopped 
lore the gate; she knew when be pushed it 
open ; she beard him come up the steps and 
drop something into the letter-box. 

The servant would bringitin a moment 
—more than one letter, she thought, judg- 
She shivered and 
drew nearer to the fire; there is nothing so 


. | chilly as misery, 
utafter that he did not press her to | 


A note and two printed things—circulars, 
from the look of the ‘vrappers ~- were 
brougbtiv. She put them down on ber lap 
and looked round the rooin again, as if to 
take tarewell of the familiar objects before 
the play she had been waiting for ceased 
to be a play and turned into a living 
reality. 

Then she opened the nete. It was a 
dinner invitation from the Paton-Greenes’, 
Sue wondered listiessly if Teddy would go, 
and began to think again. Presently she 
took up the circulars. 

One was about the Kensington Bazaar. 
She had been asked to assist in it. She 
would get Ainy to inake some things ; per- 
haps Amy would like to come up for it and 
stay a bit. 

ut no, she did not think jusce now that 
sbe could bear to have anyone staying with 
her. She wanted to be alone, to thiuk over 
the great problem that was for ever per- 
plexing her. 

Sbe opened the other circular; it war 
about cottage hommes for destitute children, 
ap appeal for subscriptions, a list of patrons 
and donors, She put it dewn and began to 
think Once more, 

The Dresden clock struck ten. Teddy 
was in his wig and gown, looking bright 
and handsome. 

Iie would be a judge some day, of course. 
Already be talked of applying for silk, and 
and wouid probably do so in a couple of 
years, 

Jt was so certain that his career would be 
a triumph; how odd it was that she did not 
care! But she cared for nothing save that 
= thing that she felt was for ever denied 

er. 

The tire was burning hollow. She stirred 
it, and made a blaze; and mechanically 
taking up the circular about cottage homes, 
began readiug down the list of donors of 
sinall sums, 

Suddenly she started to her feet, her 
heart stood still, and quick as lightoing it 
flashed through her that everything was 
about to be made plain. There, half-way 
down the page, was— 

“Mrs, Edward Archerson, 3, Sisterton 
Road, Claphain opposite an entry of unouey. 
_ Her own name, and at Clapham! It was 
- Sisterton Road that the man had 

ound the card-case; she j 
oe By reinembered it 

There were not two Mrs. Edward Arch. 
ersons, there could not be; there were no 
Archersons in London except themselves. 
Teddy had often said so in the tint years of 
their marriage, Then suddenly it seemed 
as if a storm had overtaken the lonely 
woinan Standing there helpless and alone. 

“Oh, what shall I do!” she cried—“what 
Sball Ido! It will break my beart.’’ 

She walked about the rooin in a frenzy of 
Wwisery, pie ge her hande and wishiug 
that she could die. She was mad, or blind, 


It was a nightmare, an evil dream. She 
stopped quickly and snatched up the paper 


and looked at it again, half I 
that it had vantebed. : expecting to see 





But no, it was clear enough, and she 
wide awake. Ob, if Teddy would only 
come back—if she could but telegraph to 
him or devise some way of getting at him, 


not wait till evening time. Then, as 
if a wind had swept over her, the vehe. 
mnence died away, old — nature as- 
serted itself, and she sat down calm and 
still, half-stunned, to think things 
over and decide what she would do. She 
foided ber bands and jooked blankly to. 
wards the window, as she had before the 
postman; she thought of him for a mo. 
ment, and the difference his coming had 
made. 

She realized thatshe had regained the 
senses that had seemed to be going a few 
minutes since; but the calmness that was 
overtaking her was the calinness of de- 


ir. 
Pror before that story was told she knew 
what it was, and what the end mast be, 
Once inore she looked at the name and ad- 
dress, 

Yes, it was spelt properly—it was the 


saine, the very same; there was no mistake 
atall. She putit, together with the one 
about the Kensington Bazaar, into her 


ket. 

In every corner of the room the face of 
the unknown woman at Clapham seemed 
to be shaping itself in a blurred mocking 
manner. 

She could not see what it was like, only 
that there was a look upon it that would 
drive ber out of the worid. The clock 
struck half-past ten. Teddy was in Court, 
tull of bis case; and she—for a moment she 
put her hands ever her face and sbud- 
dered. 

“Tt is no good waiting or flinching," she 
thought. “I will know what it all ineans, 
I will see her. I must and will.’’ 

She rang the bell, and waited nervously 
for it to be answered, It was the beginning 
of what she was going to do. She was curi- 
ous to hear her own voice, to judge how 
she would play her part. 

“J am going out,’”’ she said to the ser- 
vant. ‘Teil Rice that I shall want the car- 
riage in half-an-bour.”’ 

She went upstairs and dressed, feeling as 
if she were a person in a dream pretending 
to be some one who was awake. She pusbh- 
ed her hair back from ber forehead,and put 
on a veil that tied with two ends under ber 
cbin. 

When she was ready she sat down for a 
moment and considered. It was a desperate 
thing that she was about to do, but she was 
determined to have all doubts set at rest, 
and above ail she was determined to see 
the woman who bore ber name. As if she 
had decided on some plan of action, she got 
up altera few minutes and rang the bell 
again. 

‘*Marks,”’ she said, ‘‘I shall not want the 
carriage. [ am going to walk.”’ 

She was very calm. No one would have 
suspected that she was playing a part in a 
tragedy. 

Her face was merely tbe face of 41 woman 
setting about the commonplace routine of 
her daily life. She went slowly downstairs 
and out of the house. 

As she left it she turned to look back,and 
recognized with a quick throb how much 
abe bad loved her home. She had perbaps 
never wholly realized this before, it had 
merely been a part of her life ; but now she 
felt that it was about to be wrencbed away, 
to become a separate thing, a memory that 
would for ever be an ache and pain, a bit of 
the past thathad nothing to do with the 
present, 


Sbe went on towards the Addison-road 
Station. She had never been to Clapbau: ; 
she had thougbt of it as a janction at which 
everyone took fresh trains and no one knew 
whither the old ones went. Ob, yes! there 
was Clapham Common. Ad.niral Somers 
had once lived there. 

She remembered how, when he used to 
dine with her father, he always left at ten 
o’clock, always remarking in peomcgen J the 
— tone that he had a very long way to 

rive. 

How strange it was to think of him now, 
while she was walking perhaps to the end 
- the world—to the end of all it held for 

er. 

There was a cold wintry wind ; she shud- 
dered as it swept past her, it seemed as if it 
would bear off all tie lite leftin her. Ob, 
if it could! if it would! 

If she had only died yesterday—last night, 
in that dreain that kept coming back, 4l! 
confused and broken, as if it were strug- 
gling to make itself clear, to show her tbat 
it bad bad some bearing on all this! 

She tried to rouse herself a littie, won- 
dering if it were afterall but an evildream. 
Surely no waking woman could feel as she 
did—so strange and dazed that she could do 
and was doingshe hardly knew what, but 
waited half-curiously to see, : 

Atterwards, when the calm came in which 
she sat and thought all things cver,it seem- 
ed to her that she had suffered more during 
that morning of uncertainty and dread than 
in all the after bours, 

{t was pain sogreat that it stupefied all 
other senses, pod drove her onwards with- 
out consideration of any sort. 

There was a train ready to start from Ad- 
dison Road ; she found a car, and,incapable 
of thinking more, turned and looked 4i'v- 
lessly out of the window. There were the 
squalid dreary backs ot houses—she w00- 
dered if the le who lived within baat 
ever happy?—the ugly unkept garden 
with the tiothes hanging out to dry, or the 
crooked dirty lines, wnere they had bee? 
bung, left forgotten. 

The gardeus were worse than the houses, 
and she looked up at the windows agaiD- 
She could see into sone of the rooms, Cor 
ners of beds, backs of toflet-glasses, 00W 
and then a cheap ornament, and she re 
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coiled a little. ‘ 

It wasall so tawdry—the tawdriness of 
the lower middle-class, that knows not how 
to make the best of pove as even the 

rest poor of other coun do, and that 
never for a moment bas dreamt of making 
itself picturesque. 

A pateb of green came, a bank of gravel, 
an open space, a few distant trees; she 
looked at them all, glad of the lall that had 
come into her beart, and speculating idly 
how long it would last. : 

A few minutes more and she was at Ciap- 
bam Junction. It was quite odd to go ont- 
side the station and not down among the 


passazes, 

She inquired of a porter for Sisterton 
Road. It was along way cff, he said; he 
didn’t quite kvow how far, Soshe took a 
cab and told the man to drive her to it; and 
when at last he stopped at the end of the 
Road, she felt more than ever as if every- 
thing was a dream and the waking far away 
somewhere beyond the world. She walked 
slowly down the Road—No, 3 wus at the 
otber end. 

For 4 moment she almost stopped her 
dreamy state to wonder what to do next. 
But she wastoo intent on her object to 
trouble about details, Beeides, she had the 
azaar circular; that would serve as an ex- 
cuse. 

She was quite accustomed to poing on 
charity missions, and was not likely to be- 
tray bersell. There were some shops to 
pass; she saw herself reflected in one of the 
plate-glass windows, 

Her prim bonnet with the veil tied under 
ber chin, the comlortable  ftur-trimmed 
cloak, the quiet self-possessed air — all 
helped to make her appear quite a model 
charitable lady out on a subscription-bunt. 

She stopped before the bouse at last, 
here were some dark evergreens ir boxes 
at the windows, a little shining brass 
knocker to theolive-green door. It looked 
like a cosy, well-kept house, and ber heart 
sank asshe beheld it. 

Even from the outside she fancied that it 
had an air of Teddy. A young taid-ser- 
vant answered Mildred’s knock, and stared 
at her in blank surprise,as though she were 
wholly unused to visitors, Yes, Mra, Arch- 
erson was at home, 

“Will youaskif I can see her? I will 
not keep her long. Itison business,” she 
added burriedly; for the servant hesitated, 

“Well, I'll see.”’ 

And, half-unwillingly, she showed the 
way into a little drawing-room on the 
yround-floor—a pretty room, all curtains 
and flowers, brass orpaments,and Japanese 
screens with storks on them. And there, on 
a little table facing the doorway, in a crim- 
son plush frame, was a portrait of Teddy. 

All hope died out of Mildred’s life as she 
bebeld it. It wastrue, then, true—true. On 
the mantel-sbelf was another portrait—a 
little smiling one, 'ike that she had at 
home, 

She understood now of what he had been 
thinking when the happy look came over 
his face, and for a inoment she was bitterly 
angry and indignant. 

She would denounce bim to the shame- 
less woman for whoss sake he had been s0 
false, and leave the house; she felt that it 
was unfit for her feet to stand in, and—but, 
while she was still detiant,the door opened, 
and there appeared a woinan with a slight 
ruund figure, and a face on which there was 
nothing shameless, nor any consciousness 
of wrong. 

She was five or six-and-twenty, perhaps, 
the woman who entered, but she looked so 
young that Mildred, remembering her own 
two or three additional years, felt as if old 
age bad suddenly tastened upon her. A 
girl, in fact, whom one only called a wo- 
inan because there was about her a certain 
sedateness as of one who had domestic re- 
sponsibilities, and a distinct and defined 
place in the world. 

Sbe had blue eyes—tender eyes, with a 
dreainy look in thei, as though they re- 
membered much ; and golden-brown hair, 
twisted in soft coils round her head, differ- 
ent enough from poor Mildred’s dail 
plaits, 

“You wanted to see me?” she asked 
gently. 

Mildred’s lips quivered, but made no 
sound. Fora momentit seemed asif she 
were tottering, though the calm face be- 
trayed nothing. 

“May I ask why you wish to—to see 
me ?’’ 

There was some surprise in the voice, 
perhaps a little nervousness. Mildred, 
pulling the circular concerning the Bazaar 
trom her pocket, tried to remember her 
part. 

“I ought to apologize, but I believe you 
take an interest in things that belp women 
aud children ; and there isto be a Bazaar 


Au air of relief spread over the other's 
face, a happy smile came to ber lips, as she 
intorrupted, almost gaily : 

“Ob, yes, indeed I do, a great deal of in- 
terest; but I never go to re or take 
stalls, or do anything of the sort, if that is 
What you wish to ask.” 
uae a Mildred answered, “I did not waut 

eo Leia 

She stopped almost witb a gasp; but the 
girl, sus ing nothing, took tne circular, 
and bolding it between her two dimpled 
hands, glanced quickly down it. On the 
third finger of her lett hand there was 8 
pile of rings; the bottom one was a wed- 
ding-ring. It fascinated Mildred like ® 
Snake, 

‘But this is for Kensington. Why sbould 
you come to us at Claphaw ?”’ 

“It does not matter where they live, if 


She tried to think of words to say, but 
they were like a lesson long forgotten, and 
‘MN possible to repeat correctly. 





“How did you get my address?” the girl 
asked, puzzled. ‘And how did you noe 
that 1 was interested in charities? I never 
did anything in public m my lite, and I 
don’t want to do anything. Do tell me how 
you got my name.”’ 

“I found it in a last of donors to cottage 
homes for children,’’ Mildred said, looking 
at the face before her as though she would 
remember itthrough ali eternity. It was 
sucha happy face; it looked as if there 
could never have been a cloud on it, never 
a single tear in those soft eyes. 

“Ob, yes, [ know. I gave tbe mouey, but 
did not mean ny name to appear; and I was 
: eo hay o 

stopped, and followed the eyes th 
pains Wy wn “y~-y bny~ look in ol hed 
rp rom her to Teddy’s por 
the tabie. siiiapiiatisiiias 

“Is that your husband?” Mildred asked 
slowly, in a low voice, with bated breath, 
The answer came quickly and firirly. 

“Yes, that is my busband.” 

“Mr. Edward Archerson ?”’ 

“Yen,” 

The speaker looked up, and then her lips 
closed as if she were prepared to resent any 
more questions. Fora moment they looked 
at each other in silence; then, with a falter- 
ing voice, Mildred spoke— 

“I did—I did not know his wile lived 
here. I thought she lived elsewhere. Please 
forgive me,” she added hurriedly ; for she 
saw the ovlor rising on the girl’s face, and 
the idea was taxing jon of ber that 
Teddy might have been deceiving two wo- 
inen—that two would have to suffer. 

‘Please forgive me,’’ she repeated, ‘1 
know him well. I bave known bim for 
years,”’ she added. 

The girl rose, and stood looking Mildred 

ht in the face. 

“What do you inean? Did you come on 





pur ? hat business have you to in- 
trude here asking questions? Did you 
come On purpose?” she repeated, almust 


breathlessly. 

“Yes, Icaimme on purpose,” Mildred said, 
in the same low voice in which she had 
previously spoken ; it seemed as if she had 
no strength to raise it. 

“May I ask why ?’’ 

The words were meant to be defiant, but 
mare was a note of coming fear in the 
voice. 


‘*Because there is one woman to whom 
this is a inatter of life and death,’’ Mildred 
answered, 80 calmly that she might well be 
taken for a person outside the desperate 
scene that seemed to be going of somewhere 
else rather than in the room in which thev 
stood—-two women, each with a part that 
meant her lite’s whole history. They stood 
looking at each other for a inowent gravely 
and silently. 

The giri’s face had lost its flusb,and siow- 
ly turned ashy white, But vtherwise sie 
took no notice of Mildred’s answer. When 
she spoke again each word seemed to be 
dragged trom her. 

“You say you have known him for 
years,’ she said. “Did you know that—he 
—was married ?” 

“Yes, I knew that be was married.” 

“Do vou know his wife ?”’ 

The question was almost whispered. 

“Yes, I know his wife,’’ came tne calm, 
unflinching answer. 

The girl waited a inoment, but the inex- 
plicable woman before her seemed like 
some strange automaton, and did not offer 
to speak o! her own accord. 

“Well ?—do you know her well ?’’ 

There was a change in Mildred’s voice 
then. 

‘Yes, I know her wei!,’’ she said bitterly 
—“better than any one else in the world 
knows her.’”’ 

“You are her friend?” 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’’ 

“When did you fiud this out?’’ 

**Just before | started—an hour és 

“Then she cannot know vet! Ob, don’t 
tell ber! don’t teil her!’’ the woman who 
had taken Mildred’s place cried, putting 
her hands ont entfeatingly. ‘Dont tell 
her. He says she is so gentile and good, 
it would break ber heart. I would rather 
it did, 1 think, than that she should know;”’ 
and, suddenly resting her face down on the 
edge of the velvet-covered shelf, she so /- 
bed bitterly. 

The words took Mildred altogether back, 
but ber heart grew hard and cold as she 
watched her rival—-ber rival, and no dupe 
—and, apart from all other feelings, the re- 
membrance of a marriage ceremony filled 
her full of indignation. ; 

“You are very considerate,’ she said in 
a grinding voice; “it is inmost kind.” 

Fie girl raised her head quickly and 
brushed the tears away. 

“You don’t understand,” she said, ai- 
most fiercely. ‘Wait ainoment and I will 
tell you. You say you know him--and 
her?” 

“Yes, I know thein well.” 

“Then you know that he :narried her tor 
ber money. He did not love her. She is 
very gentie and good, but he does not love 
her; he never did, and be always loved 
me.” 

She clasped her hands together and said 
the last words with a tenderness of which 
Mildred found her own voice to be incapable. 

lo that tone alone lay halt the reason of 
everything. 

“Always?”’ 

“Yea, always. He loved me before he 
had ever seen her.”’ 

Mildred looked at Ler nalf vewildered, 
incapable of taking in all the bitterness of 
those last words; but her thoughts went 
back to the early days of her married life, 
to all the little endearments and foolish 
namee and sweet nonsense of the time. it 
had all been a make-believe, then——a shan, 


a mockery. 
“Why did be not marry, if be loved you 


before he even saw her? she asked. 

“Il was poor, 1 bad nu money at all. I 
was justa little diawing mistrens, and he 
was too poor, and very inucn in debt. One 
day he told me it was of no use going on, it 
couldn't be; that he must have money and 
could only ut by marrying. | was angry 
~-he wan to goand I lethim. We were 
beth wrong, for Llethim go and I knew 
he loved me; but what could I do?” she 
asked, still speaking eagerly as though for 
dear life. 

‘I was alone, too,” she went on; “there 
Was no one else in the world, and was sv 
very, very iniserabie, I thought my heart 
would break. And yet I was anzry, too, 
and gave up all a7 pone, and moved #0 
that be wight not find me. | wanted never 
to see hiin agaln——”"’ 

“Well?’’ 

“And then we met, and [ bad nearly 
died in the two years or more between. ft 
was like Heaven meeting him again; and 
though he tried to bide it was no good—I 
saw that he loved me just the same. Ob, 
you cannot think what it was to meet—the 
misery, the joy of it; and he told me that 
his wite was good and gentle, but she bad 
no lilt, no go—she loved him ina passion- 
less inann er, a8 a school girl loves, not as I 
did, as ldo! He is just wy lifel’’ she ex- 
claimed with flushed cheeks, and eyes that 
had lost their dreaminess, and flashed as 
she looked Hp. 

“Yea,” Mildred said calmly, “goon, It 
is better to tell me ull. 1 know them both, 
remeimber.’’ 

“And be bad no child, and, try as he 
would to he!p it his wile was so little to him 
he could not take her into his life; bis heart 
was empty save for me; it ached for me, and 
I wan alone and loved him, 

‘ (His wife should never know,’ he said. 
You moat not think—you are her friend, 
that is why [ wish you to know all this— 
that he does not care fer her; he does. But 
he does not love her, It is just aftec- 
tion——”’ 

“And for her money.” 

“Her inoney was a great deal to him 
once—be married her for it; but now he is 
rich and it is nothing to him, It is that he 
fears to grieve her; itis because he knows 
how gentle and good she is——” 

“While be is unfaithtul to berevery hour 
of bis lile——"’ Mil tired said. She bad lis- 
toned to the story as if it were all a dream 
—# story that concerned some other person 
—soine one she had known and remeinber- 
ed, 

She could not grasp the fact that it was 
her own history that she was hearing an 
living through. 

The girl looked up quickly at Mildred's 
last words, and spoke again, as she had all 
through, in « voice that came from the in- 
nerinost depths of ber soul, 

“There are some people,” sife said, and 
Mildred, looking back at her, thought 
while she listened, how blue her eyes 
were, 

It was odd how Mildred dailied with her 
knowledge and her anguish that morning, 
though it wrecked all her happiness; dal- 
lied with it and put it a little way from her 
and looked at it curiously as a thing for 
which she could put off grieving, though 
she knew that there would never be an- 
ether hour in her life that would not bear 
the bitter fruit of this. 

“There are some people,” the gir! said, 
‘who have lives that go out to meet each 
other—oure did. They have met, and can 
never be parted. She lives there hig wile 
in name and befure the world by virtue of 
a marriage ceremony, but I ain the wile of 
his heart, bis soul, his innermost self ; an: 
as for wronging her——’’ 

**Does he suppose she will never know?”’ 
Mildred asked. 

She had hardly beard the last words, 

“She will never know if he and I can 
heip it. How is she to know. I| use his 
name but that is all. IT could vot bear not 
to do that, I gonowhere, know no one, we 
seldom yo out together; the name is not in 
the Directory, it Is by the mereat accident 
that it is in that list and | shall instantly 
bave it withdrawn; it isin no other place 
atall, How is she to know? We siali 
keep our secret. Ob, be would siot let her 
know forthe whole world.” 

She went torward a step or two and put 
ber hand on Mildred’s arm, but the latter 
shrank away. 

“Oh, if you love her,” she pleaded, vot 
heeding the movement, ‘and bave any re- 
gard for him; if you have a woinan’s heart 
and «now what it is to love—be silent. 
W hat good will telling her do? It will not 
make his heart go from ime to her. You 
canvotiove as you will. Remember that. 
Let ber keep her poor bappiness ; sbe will 
never find out what a ghost it is, I, loving 
bim, can understand, and dread to think 
what sbe would suffer if she knew——”’ 

“You said sbe was cold.”’ 

‘Yes, she is cold--she has no fire, no 
abandon, no passion; but she is good and 
gentie, and loves bim truly in her own 
way. Surely, knowing her, you under- 
stand; for], whe have never even seen 
ber, can od 

“Ob, yes, I can understand,’ Mildred 
said, with a long weary sigh, aid eyes 
turned towards the door. 

For one moment she wondered foolishly 
if she would bea dead wornan when she 
went out of that room. Then she asked one 
more question. 

“Does it never strike you that you are 
inaking him wicked, dragging him down, 
the nan you say you love # much better 
thap she does—and that you are doing hera 
terrible wrong?" 

(10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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Love of one’s own family may become a 
cause tor blame i! it stretches over int in 
justice to otbers, 











Scientific and Useful. 
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Hat InpICcATOR.—A new heat indica- 
tor for domestic ovens resembles a wateh 
dial, and is marked, “bread,” meat,” “ 
try,” “burning,” ete. 
to any oven door by drilling a hole through 
it to insert the spindle of the indicator. 

To CLEAN SILver.—One ot the largest 
britannia firms in New England recom- 
mends the :ollowing to clean silver: One- 
halt pound of sal-soda, in eight quarts of 
water ; when ata boiling heat dip the sil- 
ver, and immediately wash in soap-suds, 
and wipe dry with piece of cotton flannel. 

Dry GLus.—A valuable kind of dry 
pocket glue is now made by combining 
twelve parts of good glue and five parts of 
sugar. The glue is boiled until it is entire- 
ly dissolved, the sugar is then put into the 
glue, and the mass is evaporated until it is 
ound to become hard on cooling. Luke- 
warm water melts it very readily, and the 
article proves excellent for use tn causing 
paper to adhere ay « cleanly, and with- 
out producing the slightest Saqvecabhe 
odor. 

New TELEGRAPHY.—Two German in- 
ventors are credited with having devised 
an arrangement in the shape of an auto 
matic electric alarm bell, calculated to pre- 
vent the collision of two trains on the same 
track. More than this, the invention ena- 
bles a train in motion to remain in tele 
grapbic communication with the station at 
either end. Finally, the invention admits 
of the transmission of despatches to passen- 

ers in the train at any time, whether the 
rack is clear or not, without being obliged 
to enquire of the neighboring stations. 

TINNED CLOTH.—It is found that cloth 
may be tinned by preparing a mixture of 
finely pulverized metallic zine and albu- 
men, ot about the consistency of thin paste; 
this to be spread with a brush upon linen 
or coltey cloth, and, by means of hot steam, 
coagulated, the cloth to be then immersed 
in a bath of stannic chloride, well washed 
and dried. By running the cloth through 
a roller press the thin film which has thus 
been imparted is said to take a tine metal- 
lic lustre. Designs cut in stout paper, let- 
ters, numbers, etc., when iaid between 
cloth and roller, are impressed upon it, 
and it can also be cut in strips, corners, 
ete. 

Fire-PLaces.—In « recent lecture de 
livered at the Royal Institution, a promi- 
nent English scientist mentioned suveral 
additional points about the structure ot 
fire-places, which tend to the saving of 
fuel. (1) Asmuch fire-brick and aa Fittie 
iron as ible should be used. [ron abh- 
sorbs the heat, and chiefly in directions in 
which the heat is least wanted. Fire-brick 
retains and accumulates heat. (2) The 
back of the fire-place should lean or arch 
over the tire, so as to become heated by the 
rising flame. ‘The heated back sends forth 
abundant radiant heat into the room. (3) 
The bottom of the grating should be dgep 
from before backwards. (4) The slits in 
grating should be narrow ; this prevents 
small cinders from falling througb. (5) 
The bars in front should be narrow, 

. 


Farm and lbarden. 


THe PLow’s ha nhl he | a close 
watch over the plow’s point, and having it 
sharp, or a grey it frequently with a 
new one, will often save ten times the cost 
of the plow in labor. 

THe Pou.itrRy.—Frequent spading of 
the poultry-yards, with a sprinkling of 
lime is the best mode of cleaning then. 
Where the towls are closely confined the 
yards should be spaded at least once a 
month, 

DISINFECTING.—A pound of copperas, 
costing 3 cents, in a bucket of water, sprink - 
led from a watering-pot in the } ig pen will 
provide a cheap and excellent disinfectant, 
and will also largely assist in preventing 
disease. 

SHEErP.—The necessity of a the 
sheep on dry tooting should not be forgot- 
ten. A yard in which sheep are kept 
should be one where there is pienty of 
drainage. Wet footing is the one thing 
that sheep will not stand. 

WiInp-MILLS.—The use of the wind- 
mill has rendered stock-raising much less 
difficult, tor where running streams were 
necessary in pastures the water can now be 
led to the field by pipes from the tanks 
supplied by the wind-rmills. 

SKED.—-Now is the time to go into the 
corn-field and select the best ears for seed. 
Examine the stalks also, the number of 
ears, the earliness, and kind of soil upon 
which they are grown. Mark them, and 
allow them to dry thoroughly on the stalk 
besore taking them off. 

PasruRe.—It is only a matter of time 
tor the pasture torun outif it be not ma- 
nured. You cannot continue to obtain 
milk, beet, mutton; and wool from the pas 
ture and give nothing back in return. Yet 
pastures are used annually on some farris, 
with no effort made to recuperate them, 
and it will surely end in the exhaustion of 
the soil and disappearance of the grass, 

GROWTH or TREES.—Theaverage growth 
of trees, cultivated in groves, in twelve 
years of several varieties of hard wood has 
been ascertained to be about as follows : 
White maple reaches! foot in diameter 
and ‘ feet in height ; ash, ieat maple, or 
box elder, | foot in diameter and 20 feet in 
height; white willow, lS inches and 40 feet; 


yellow willow, 15 inches and 35 feet; Lom 
bardy ey lO inches and 40 feet; blue 
and white ash, 10 incbes and 25 teet; black 


walnutand butternut, |O inches and 20 teet. 
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The Conduct of Life. 

Many of the rules of rhetoricians con- 
tribute little to the improvement of the 
orator, and serve only to display the pro- 
fessor’s jsubtility. But the advice which 
they give on the subject of imitation is 
truly valuable, as it conduces immediately 
to facilitate practice. They instruct their 
scholars, after the preparatory learning is 
acquired, to choose a model of style, ac- 
cording to which they may shape their 
own; and not only the best writers and 
orators, but also the best painters, sculp- 
tors and architects, have found that the 
easiest and most infallible mode of xscquir- 
ing an habitual ease in the practice of their 
arts is to follow the footsteps of some ex 
cellent predecessar, 

The art of te may derive advantave 
rot rules Iotended only to facilitate the 
ucquisition or practice of those humbler 
arly, Which administer to pleasure, to pride, 
orto convenience, Let him who wishes 
to live well, like him who wishes to write 
well, choose » model; which he may ial 
tate with a judicious and discriminating, 
and not with «a blind and servile, imitation. 

A cantion is neccasary, lest the imitation 
recommended should become an odious 
species of affected resemblance, lest it 
should be so close as to destroy all origi 
nality, and lest it should degenerate into 
an apish mimicry. Such an imitation must 
be contemptible. 

Seneca gives a good idea of the sort of 
resemblance to be sought when he says: 
“The imitator of a style should endeavor 
to be like the original, not with the same 
exactness as a picture is like the person 
represented, but as a child resembles the 
features of its parent.’’ 

A judicious man will naturally select 
some person for imitation in the same pro- 
tession or employment, of similar views, 
and of eminence in the particular walk of 
lite Into which himself has entered. Com. 
mon sense divects such a choice. A cler- 
gyman, for instance, will tmitate a clergy. 
man; a lawyer, a lawyer; a physician, a 
physician, and s0 in all other departments 
of life. 

The character which torms the model 
may be either living or dead. There are 
many lives of men in all professions writ- 
ten with accuracy, and with a minute de- 
tail of particular circumstances. Such 
models as these may be often better known 
and more easily imitated than living char. 
acters, especially by young men, who can 
not be much acquainted with the world, 
at least with eminent persons, in a degree 
sufticient to know all the reuuisite circum. 
stances concerning them. 

In every situation of life which appears 
parallel to theirs he will ask himself how 
they would have acted, and he will find an 
answer by observing how they really did 
act. 

Two or three such models will furnish 
precedents which, with » little adaptation 
to modera times, will afford « directory tor 
conduct under all emergencies. Great 
judgment is certainly necessary even here, 
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and we have already said that « blind imita- 
tion of any model whatever is not te be 
approved. 

Some have recommended not only the 
imitation of a person of excellent charac- 
ter, but the habit of supposing him always 
present, seeing and hearing us on al] oc- 
casions. We may thus make him our privy 
counsellor, ask ourselves what he would 
say on such a point, what advice he would 
give, and whether we should be ashamed 
to act as our inclination prompts us in his 
real presence. Thus he may become the 
guide of our lives and the regulator of our 
behavior. 

Lut living models may be also very ad- 
vantageously selected by the aspirant after 
excellence. The danger is lest the ehoice 
should fall on a wrong character. Splen- 
dor of rank, riches, honors, station, are 
too apt to recommend patterns which ex- 
hibit only a vicious exemplar, whitened and 
gilded by the hand of fashion. 

Envy and prejudice are also prone to add 
detormity to characters really beautiful. 
So that the choice of living examples is 
more difficult than that of the departed, 
whose fame is fixed by death. 

But, so long as a good mode] is chosen, 
there is little doubt but that the means of 
arriving at excellence will be facilitated, 
whether the choice fall on the living, or on 
those who are out of the reach of envy. 

The precept of one of the great masters 
in the art of rhetoric must be observed in 
lite. At first, and for a long time, only the 
best writers, and such as will not mislead 
him who implicitly confides in them, must 
be selected for imitation. But let not the 
imitation even of the best authors or the 
best men become a plagiarism either is 
writing or in life. There is a noble origi- 
nality, the characteristic of genius and the 
parent of all excellence. 

En 

THE man whose life, outwardly all de- 
feat, is steadily expanding in its interests 
and sympathies, steadily growing in power 
to bear and suffer and be strong, has the 
blessed consciousness of coming into his 
kingdom. No outward disaster, no exter. 
aul obstacle or limitation, can ever defeat a 
true life; it cau escape all these things as 
the bird escapes the perils of the suare and 
the vet by flying above them. This high 
est of all successes lies withis the grasp ot 
every earnest mau and womnn, and it is 
rarely without attestations of its presence 
and value, even in the eyes of those who 
take small account of spiritual things. 
There is a force which streams from a no- 
ble nature which is as irresistible and per- 
vasive asthe sunlight. The warmth aod 
the vitality of such natures, while they in- 
vigorate the strongest men and women 
about them, penetrate to the heart of 
clouded and obscure lives, and minister to 
their need. There is no success so satis. 
tying as that which is embodied in one’s 
character, and so cannot be taken from 
him, and the influence of which, embodied 
in the character of others. is also inde- 
structible. 

THE influence of temper upon tone de- 
serves much consideration. Habits ot 
querulousness or {ll-natare will communi- 
cate a cat-like quality to the singing, as 
intallibly as they give a quality to the 
speaking voice. That there really exist 
amiable tones is not an unfounded opinion. 
In the voice there is no deception; it is to 
many the index of the mind, denoting 
moral qualities; and it may be remarked 
that the low, soft tones ot gentle and 
amiable beings, whatever their musical en- 
dowments may be seldom fail to please; 
besides which, the singing of ladies indi- 
cates the cultivation of their taste gener- 
ally and the embellishment of their mind. 


Ir our bad unspoken thoughts are reg. 
istered against us and are written in the 
awful account, will not the good thoughts 
unspoken, the love and tenderness, the 
pity, beauty, charity, which pass through 
the breast and cause the heart to throb 
with silent good, find a remembrance, too? 


Let us take heed we do aot sometimes 
call that zea! for God and his gospel which 
is nothing else but our own tempestuous 
and stormy passion. rue zeal is a sweet, 
heavenly and gentle fame, which maketh 
us active for God, but always within the 
sphere of love. It never calls for fire 


trom heaven to consume those who differ a 
little from us in their apprehensions. It is 
like that kind of lightning, which philoso- 
phers speak of, that melts the sword with- 
in, but singeth not the scabbard; it strives 
to save the soul, but hurteth not the body. 


THovusanps of men breathe, move and 
live; pass off the stage of life and are heard 
of no more. Why? They did not a parti- 
cle of good in the world; and none were 
blest by them, none could point to them as 
the instrument of their redemption; not a 
line they wrote, not a word they spoke, 
could be recalled, and so they perished— 
their light went out in darkness, and they 
were not remembered more than the in- 
sects of yestsrday. Will you thus live 
and die, O man immortal? Live for some- 
thing! 

We live in a world which is tull of 
misery and ignorance, and the plain duty 
of each and all of us is to try to make the 
little corner he can influence somewhat less 
miserable and somewhat less ignorant than 
it was before he entered it. To do this ef- 
fectually, itis necessary to be fully pos- 
vessed of only two beliefs: the first, that 
the order of nature is ascertainable by our 
faculties to an extent which is practically 
unlimited; the second, that our volition 
counts for sometbing as a condition of the 
course of events. 

LeaRN to know thyself through the 
taults of other people and thine own, 
though more so through the manner in 
which thou dost judge other people’s 
faults. ‘‘Every man should know him- 
selt’’ is such a fundamental principle of 
true wisdom that wise men of old affirmed 
itto bea command immediately derived to 
the sons of men, by a voice from heaven, 
as being absolutely necessary to the right 
guidance of all the actions of human life 
upon earth. 

Wonrs is of a religious nature—work is 
of a brave nature, which it is the aim of al] 
religion to be. ‘‘All work of man is as the 
swimmer’s.’’ A waste ocean threatens to 
devour him; if be front it not bravely, it 
will keep its word. By incessant, wise de- 
flance of it, lusty rebuke and buffet of it, 
behold how it loyally supports him—bears 
him as its conqueror along! ‘‘It is so,”’ 
says Goethe, ‘‘with all things that man un- 
dertakes ip this world.”’ 


AT almest every step in life we meet 
with young men from whom we anticipate 
wonderful things, but of whom, after care- 
tul inquiry, we never hear another word. 
Like certain chintzes, calicoes and ging. 
hame, they show finely on their first new- 
ness, but cannot stand the sun and rain, 
and assume a very sober aspect after wash- 
ing day. 

VIOLENCE ever defeats its own ends. 
Where you cannot drive you can always 
persuade. A gentle word, a kind look, a 
good-natured smile cai work wonders and 
accomplish miracles. There is a secret 
pride in every human heart that revolts at 
tyranny. You may order and drive an 
individual, but you cannot make him re- 
spect you. 

Many flowers open to the sun, but only 
one follows him constantly, Heart, be 
thou the sunflower, not only open to re- 
ceive God's blessing, but corstant in look- 
ing to him. 

FINE sense and exulted sense are not 
half so valuable as common sense. He 
who carnes about him nothing but gold 
will be every day at a loss for ready 
change. 

Ripicurk, which chiefly arises trom 
pride, a selfish passion, is but at best a gross 
pleasure, too rough an entertainmert tor 
those who are highly polished and refined. 


Tue good that is done in a pleasant way 
accomplishes most and is most lasting. 
Good advice, given kindly, is worth a 
dozen reproots accompanied by scowls. 

EVERY man must, ina measure, be alone 
in the world. No heart was ever cast in 
the same mold as that which we bear with- 
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; have been drow ned had it not been for timeiy assist- 


The Werld’s Happenings. 


The Princess of Wales is said never to 
wear the same bonnet twice. 


An Ohio man has patented a mattress 
filled with nothing but air. 


Andrain county, Mo., has a base Vail 
club composed of nine >rothers. 


King Kalakaua used to peddle bananas 
in Honolulu when he was a boy. 


In seven years a Michigan farmer has 
had seven horses killed by lightning. 


McLean county, IIl., is said to be with- 
outa single stream of running water. 


The gold in the United States Treasury 
weighs 519 tons, aad the silver 7306 tons. 


At Adrian, Mich., the latest base ba)! or- 
ganization is called the ‘‘Razzle-Dazzies.’’ 


Dan Emmett, “‘tather’’ of modern negro 
minstrelsy; is selling milk for a living in Chicago. 


A Chinese fishing junk at Valleja, Cal., 
has a mile and a quarter of line, carrying 5360 hooks. 


A son of Ring Bell, of Cameroons, 
Africa, is apprenticed to a carpenter in Altona, Ger- 
many. 

There are 46 judges in the State ot New 
York, anyone of whom can overrule the proceedings 
of any other. 


Miss Grace Blankley, of Fort Hamilton, 
L. I., often swims across the Narrows, & distance of 
a mile and a half. 


Pittsburg’s million dollar fire was started 
by a man who threw alighted match Into a basket 
full of waste paper. 


An Eckford, Mich., young lady raked 
102 acres of etubbles ina week, besides making les- 
sone in elocation and music. 


Rhode Island, it is reported, has more 
liquor places open than sve had before the probihi- 
tory amendment was adopted. 


One-third almost of the total 2500 suits 
commenced in the last term of the Circuit Court at 
St. Leuls were divorce proceedings. 


A Phillips, Me., man admits being hired 
to poison a family with Paris green. The price was 
$3, but he overdid the job and the victims recovered, 


The belle of Athens, Ga., is Miss Olivia 
Cobb, who Is just ‘‘outof her teens,’’ and who, it 
is aaid, has already refused thirty offers of mar- 
riage. 

An accident insurance company reports 
that it has thus far had death claims filed against it 
for $18,000, on which the premiums naid amounted 
tol. 8. 


The ‘‘Prison Mirror’’ is the name of 4 
small, neatly printed weekly paper, edited, printed 
and published by the inmates of the State Prison at 
Stillwater, Minn. 


_ The widows of seven clergymen occupy 
a single pew ju a Detroit church; but, itis explained, 
there are oaly two of them, one the widow of three, 
the other of four divines. 


A Missouri justice of the peace who was 
burned out returned his law library as ‘‘comprising 
a Bible, a spelling book, a war history and one vol- 
ume of Mr, Blackstone.’’ 


The fat men of Brussels, Belgium., have 
formed aclub that had a sbort time ago reached a 
membership of 30. A weight of not less than 20 
pounds is a condition of membership. 


A Oconee, Ga, man has a gander that 
fellows bim around like a dog, and will sound the 
alarm when a stranger enters the yard, and attacks 
the intruder with his wings and veak. 


In Lancaster, recently, one of agang of 
colored hod carriers fell while descending the ladder, 
but, Ieckily, was caught in the hod of a fellow 
workman and enabled to regaina hold on the lad 
der. 


The New York, Providence and Boston 
Railroad bas begun to use a new system of heating 
its passengercars. The device is a water circulating 
method, utilizing the steam from the boiler of the 
engine. 


Stilt-walking bas become a popular sport 
in England, and has its champion, who reached 
London the other day, having walked from Dundee, 
nearly 500 miles, on stilts, in twenty-eight and one- 
half days. 


A British sea captain says that whales 
are increasing in number so fast that accidents to 
ships from running into them wili soon be of fre- 
quent occurrence. A sailing ship under a five-knot 
breeze might as well strike a tree as an old bull 
whale. 


A woman in Brooklyn managed to se- 
cure #4000by mortgaging to 3% different persons her 
$00 worth of furniture, and squandered the money 
atthe races. A sale of the furniture was ordered, 
but her husband had the sale stopped by an injunc- 
tion, claiming that he, not his wife, owned the prop- 
erty. 


At Scranton, recently, a baby carriage 
which had been left standing on the sidewalk by {ts 
juventie attendant while he gazed ina show window, 
was started off by a gust of wind and rolled beneath 
the feet of ahorse. The animal kicked the little ve- 
hicle to pieces, but luckily didn*t injure the child oc- 
cupant in the least. 


Near Tomarora, Ill., one day recently, 
a little child of Mr. Vaughman, was set in its high 
chair atthe table while its mother was getting din- 
ner. Achicken came inatthe door and flew upon 
the table. Mr. Vaughman threw acase knife at the 
ehicken; the knife glanced and struck the child in 
the forehead, cutting a gash near the temple about 
an inch anda half long. The child lived about a 
week and then died. 


A gentioman in London thoughtlessly 
omitted to remove his cork legs before bathing. The 
laws of nature are seldom suspended in behalf of 
individuals, and they were not in this case. The 
gentieman was suspended iastead, in the water the 
legs at once assumed a superior position and main- 
tained the upper hand of the gentleman, so to speak, 
im spite of his smost violent struggles. He would 
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HER TITLE DEEDS. 





BY A. M. FELLOWS. 





Inside the cottage door she sits 
Just where the sunlight, softest there, 
Slants down on snowy kerchief’s bands, 
On folded hands and silvered hair. 


Voor are her cottage walls, and bare, 
Too mean and small to barbor pride, 
Yet with a musing gaze she sees 
Her broad domains extending wide. 


Green slopes of bills, and waving fields, 
With blooming hedges set between, 

Through shifting veils of teader mist 
Smile, half revealed, a mingtied scene. 


Allhers—for lovingly she holds 
A yellowed packet in her hand, 
Whose ancient, faded script proclaims 
Her title to tals spreading land. 


Uld letters! On the trembling page 
Drop unawares, unheeded tears, 
rhese are her title deeds; her lands 
Spread thro’ the realms of bygone ycars, 
— 


His Heart’s Desire. 


BY ELLEN MULLEY. 








been no renewal of love. Both were 

young, and, perhaps, not very wise. 
As was natural, the woman suffered most. 
The man, turning his back on the old place 
and the old life, went out into the wider 
world and learned, or, it may be, thought 
that he was learning, to forget. While for 
the girl he left, there seemed nothing to do 
but to remember. 

Then, suddenly tbere had come into her 
life once more one who bad vever forgot- 
ten. All the love had been upon his side, 
itis true; but still he had never despaired. 
His courage, his self-reliance (which was 
never self-conceit), and his patience were 
great, even as his love. 

“Iverything comes to him who waits.” 
He had waited ; and now that his opportu- 
nity was come, he stepped quietly but 
boldly in to seize it. 

More like an overgrown village than a 
town—despite its name—Great Wick stood, 
sheltering itself in the hollow’s dip as best 
it could, between miles of almost untrod- 
den moorland and the wild waste of North- 
ern seas. There it dozed or blinked away 
according to the season. For, while winter 
brought its biting winds and furious storms, 
spring and summer, waking late it might 
be, brought wit them the sunshine and 
the blue of Southern skies, But the quiet 
was being broken in upon just now, and 
even its winter’s slumbers were never 
likely to be as deep and undisturbed 
ayain, 

A line which had been planned, and, 
indeed, begun, some three years ago to 
link its fortunes with the outer world, 
was being worked upon again; and this 
it was that brought George Butler, C.E., 
once more upon the scene; once more he 
look up his abode in the old house “down 
street,”” where Mrs. Pitchforth reigned, 
and almost fell upon his sunburnt neck to 
see him back. 

Further up the hill the Rectory, grey 
aud weather-beaten, like the church to 
which it seemed to cling, began to see him 
again almost daily, as it had done before. 
The Rector, who was grey and weather- 
heaten like the house and church, wel- 
comed him eagerly back. 

itseemed to take ten years off his own 
bent shoulders only to look at the upright, 
Well-knit figure at his side, and to realize, 
4s he heard him talk, that there actually 
Was another life than this—a life whose 
interests were not altogether bounded by 
old Tommy Robson, who would get drunk 
and go to sleep on a tombstone ; or young 
Mrs. Ord, who seemed to be always coming 
With a new, and altogether unnecessary, 
baby to be christened. 


Poor Mrs, Blair, too, the Rector’s wife, 
would look less careworn over the boy’s 
torn jackets, as she heard the cheery tones 
with her husband’s quiet voice in the 
Rectory passage; and the boys, six in 
Number, would come darting out from all 
‘ris of places at the sound. 

he Rector’s daughter, who loved them 
all with such an anxious care—the bent 
lather, the poor tired mother, the noisy, 
healthy, hungry boys—could not but wel- 
*oine him too, and be grateful to him. But 
‘he knew it was not her gratitude George 
Butler wanted, 


As time went on, Janet Blair began to 
ask herself if it was not possible she could 
give bim something more. Not, perhaps, 
the love he wanted, but something in its 
Place, that should content him, and, it 
Might be, bring happiness to herself. For 
if time had not yet brought forgetfulness, 
ithad brought knowledge. 

Like the Rector, Janet’s eyes were 
*Pened,and she knew that there was life 


|’ was a lovers’ quarrel, but there had 
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—bigger, wider life— beyond her own. 
And it was this man—no longer a very 
young one--with the firm upright figure, 
and resolute yet kindly face, who had seen 
and done so much, who was her teacher. 

The pinch of insufficient means, with its 
accompanying cares and sordidness, was 
known at the Rectory, as in humbler 
houses in the straggling little town below ; 
but it bad not greatly troubled her. It 
was only for the father and motier she 
bad cared. For herself, the qui+t, monot- 
onous life had been sweet enough, for love 
bad touched it. But love, she told herself, 
had gone out of it forever; and ber life 
stretcbed before her terrible in its empti- 
ness, 

There was one who was telling Ler al- 
most daily, by looks, deeds, words, that he 
could help her to live it, and even, in time, 
bring baek to it the old fulness-if she 
would only let him. And he was waiting 
for his answer. What if she gave him the 
answer that he wanted? It was autumn 
when he had first spoken ; he had told her 
he would wait until the spring—and now 
the spring had come, and he would wait 
until the spring—and now the spring bad 
cvme, and he would wait no longer. 

Even from that Northern corner, winter, 
with its wild storms aud lingering snows, 
had at last disappeared. On moor and 
upland the fresh grass was springing; tue 
golden glory of the gorse was deepening 
day by day. Over the glen below, which 
ran inland from the sea, waa the tender 
green of bursting leaves. 

The beck, free from its frozen chain, 
chattered on once more. Everywhere, 
around, overhead, was the song of birds. 
The sun shone, a soft breeze stirred the 
waking flowers, the hushed waves crept 
up, and with a faint ripple kissed the 
gleaming sands. And over all the blue 
sky stretched pure, cloudless; for the 
spring was come! 

And George Butler was waiting still. 
He came in one morning brisk, smiling ; 
he seemed to bring a whiff of the sea, the 
moors, the spring itself with him. 

“IT want the boys,’’ he said to the Kector, 
who had them round him in the bare room 
that was called his study. ‘Jack, here, is 
to begin with a holiday. I have brought 
him back.”’ 

Jack was the oldest and steadiest of the 
boys, and George Butler bad just taken 
him into his office in the town. The boys 
threw down their books with a whoop. 
Butler himself went to look for Janet. 

He found her in the little sitting-room by 
the open window, a basketful of appealing 
socks before her. From the garden be- 
yond the spring sunshine and a little 
odorous breeze were calling to ber; but 
she worked steadily on. Presently she 
looked up and saw him standing, big, 
broad-shouldered, smiling at her in the 
doorway. Janet found herself smiling 
too. 

“Put those things away,’’ Butler said 
shortly, with that little tone of command 
that was natural to him. ‘We are going 
to inaugurate Jack’s launch in life witha 
picnic, and it can’t come off without you.” 

Janet hurried the half-menuded socks into 
the basket. Her hands trembled; a pink 
flush had come into her face. She was 
telling herself that the time had come. 
She was wondering, too, if there would 
be any cold mutton for sandwicnes! Poor 
Janet! 

Butler, I think, knew a little of what 
was in her mind, as to LLimself, and also as 
to the cold mutton. He was looking at her 
with his keen, kindly eyes. What answer, 
he asked himself, was she going to make 
bim? He should know before the day 
was much older. Aloud he said : 

“You are not to trouble yourself about 
food, that is my affair—mine and Jack’s. 
We have already ordered the necessary 
delicacies. I dare say the boys won't find 
fault with the weight of the basket.”’ 

It did not take Janet many minutes to 
say good-bye to Mrs. Blair, and to put on 
the shady, somewhat shabby hat; anid 
presently she was in the garden, w! cre 
Butler was talking to the Rector, and 
where the boys were kicking up the pet- 
bles, longing to be off. Janet saw that he 
had taken her light jacket from its peg in 


ing on hisarm. Was he always thinking 
of her, always caring? What should she 
say to him—what could she say but “yes?” 
Down the bill to the town, where But! r’s 
basket was waiting; over the old, yellc w- 
licvened bridge, under which the beck 
was hurrying; up that other steep hillside, 
which led them to the east cliff’s sumunit ; 
it was by the west the Rectory stood. 
There was not much need tor talking. 
The way was 80 steep and rough ; the boys 


danced round the two like so many pup 





pies. Then there was a snitable spot to be 


rrow passage, and had it hang- | 
ronlgeong Age ' | idently reserved for some such moment of 





found; the cloth to be spread; and the 
basket made to disgorge its contents. But 
even hungry boys of the best intentions 
cannot sit and eat sausage rolls and tarts 
of solid, though appetizing construction, 
forever, 

These young Blairs did al! that could be 
reasonably looked for; but presently—all 
too soon, as it seemed to one of the lookers- 
on-—-there were signs of movement. Irreg- 
ularly, and perhaps a little reluctantly just 
at first, the boys strolled off and there re- 
mained nothing between the two thus left 
silently facing one another but the frag- 
ments of the feast. Butler gotupand gave 
them a disdainful, somewbat ungrateful 
poke, 

“IT don’t think this adds much to the 
beauty of the scene,” he said. “Shall we 
stroll a little higher up?” 

The soft, green summit of the cliffs went 
sloping gently upwards. The two went 
walking side by side, still silent, as if 
unconscious of each other’s presence. 
Presently they were standing upon the 
highest point. How fair and peaceful it 
all was! 

‘*Why could it not always be so?’’ Janet 
was asking herself, with a little sigh. 
“Why should storms and troubles ever 
come here, or to arn yone?”’ 

In the wide-spreading bay the sea s'im- 
mered and sparkied in the sun. Here and 
there in the far, faint blue were the gleam 
of scarcely-moving sails and the lingering 
haze from some passing steamer. 

Inland stretched the golden glow of 
gorse, green valleys, waving woods. Near- 
er home, farm-buildings, tiine-stained, red- 
roofed, nestled, half hidden in the pink 
flush of blossoming orchards. Presently, 
from quite close at hand, clear, musical, 
caine the first cuckoo’s call. Then Butler 
spoke: 

“Hark !’ he said. “Do you know what 
he says—what it all says?”’ He did not 
wait for bis companion to answer. He 
kuew she understood him. ‘“Wiat are 
you going to say to me?’’ he went on. 
“What answer are you going to give me?” 

Janet’s heart was beating hard. She 
could not speak, she could only think. 
What answer was she going to give him? 
The keen grey eyes she knew so well were 
looking steadily into hers. Suddenly be- 
tween her and them there came a pair of 
soft, rather sleepy brown ones, that she 
knew so much better—that she had known 
almost ever since she could remember, 
Her own fell; her face took a half-guilty 
flush. 

“Can't you forget all that?’’ Butler said, 
who read ber thougots. “Can’t you let me 
help you to forget it?” 

“J know how good you are,” Janet said 
weakly. 

“J want to be good to you, if you will 
only let me; to make you happy. If I 
want a little happiness for myself too, is 
that so very wonderful ?” 

“Do you care for me so much ?%’’ poor 
Janet cried, with something like a sob. 

Butler caught her hand, and drew her 
gently to him. 

“My dear,” he cried, “1 care for you so 
much that ” the stro: g man's voice 
was trembling, the resolute face bent down 
to hers was wistful, tender. 

Janet did not draw her hand away; she 
could not. She could not send this brave, 
faithful heart froin her. It was love that 
her life wanted, and where could she look 
to find again such faith, such tendern: ss? 
To Butler hope was already coming. Pres- 
ently bis close-shut lips partea with a 





smile. 

“Well?” he said. 

Then Janet, who could not help berself, 
who thought she was going to ery, found 
herself smiling too. 
tjutler said, and drew 





“That's all right,’’ 


the passive hand he had been holding 


tu. rough bis arm. 

“But L bave not said anything [" the girl | 
cried, still smiling. 

“You have said enough,” 
wered sturdily, and stooped down and 
kissed the flushing cheeks. 

And then it seemed to Janet that it was 
all settled—settlea for ber, and that she | 
had had very little to do with it. When | 
the boys after aw.ile came trooping back, 
eaver for the production of the cake prov- | 


| 
(,eorge ans | 
| 


starvation, the sun was already dropping | 


to the west. Half an hour later the retreat | 


| was sounded. 


| gling street, and past the 


Down the heathery slope, and over the 
old stone bridge once more; into the strag-— 
he dozen or #o of 


! shops, and tve one hotel, “The Ceorge and 


! brown, rather sleepy eves. 


on the steps of which a young 
He was a young man, 
face, and soft, 

Hie was amok- 


i the look 


Crown,”’ 
man was standing. 
pleasant 


with a browh, 


. a Cigar,and appeared to be o1 





| wenton, *‘and 


out for some one or something. Presently 
he spied the returning group—the big, 
broad-shouldered man; the girl ; the skip- 
ping, chattering boys. When they came 
opposite to him he raised his hat, his face 
reddened. Butler lifted his hat. 

“There is Frank Archer,” he said. 

Janet bowed. 

The boys rushed over to him. Where 
did he come trom? Why had he been 
away 50 long? Was he come back to 
stay ? 

“T have been knocking about,’’ the 
young map said a little awkwardly, “and 
I am come to stay at the old place.”’ 

The old. place, as the boys knew, meant 
the queer, rambling hous» about a mile 
away, where Archer’s uncle lived, and 
where he himself had been brougtt up. 
And tnen Frank, too, began asking ques- 
tions. 

“How long had George Butler been back, 
and was he always about with them like 
that? He had just heard that he was very 
friendly at the Rectory.” 

“He comes every day,” Jack said, “or 
nearly every day. And be has taken me 
into his office, and I am going to tack C. E. 
on to my name one of these days, Master 
Frank.” 

“Yes,” said Frank absently, who had no 
ambitions, only an income. After tuis he 
did not seem inclined to say much more; 
and presently the voung Blairs left him, 
shouting out their good-nights, as they 
clattered up the echoing, almost empty 
street. Janet and Butler were nearly 
home. Neither seemed inclined for talk- 
ing, or perbaps it was the way which was 
too steep. In the Rectory garden the 
Rector was smoking his solitary pipe. He 
inet them at the gate. 

‘Come in, Butler.’’ 

“Can’t sir, thanks,’’ (;eorge said shortly. 
“When a man plays all day be must work 
all night, or at least a part of it.’’ 

The Rector turned away a little disap 
pointed. 

“Was that right?’ Janet’s companion 
asked. 

‘Was what right?” 

‘Not to come in. Archer may come up 
with the boys, and I thought, perhaps—- 
you have not met for so long, not since 


” 





“Not since we said good-bye two years 
ago,’’ Janet said quietly. “Sut I don’t 
think he will come to-night.”’ 

‘(He will come to-morrow, then.”’ 

“And if he does?” said Janet softly. 

Butler had drawn her towards him, and 
was holding her in tis strong embrace, 
“Andif be does? Tell me,’’ he echoed. 

Janet hesitated a moment, then looked 
up into the tender, uestioning face, “If 
he does,” she whispered, “I have given 
you your answer.” 

a. 7 te * . * 

Frank Archer went up to the Rectory 
the next morning, for, of course, it was 
his old playmate and love that he had 
come to (reat Wick to see. He was teel- 
ing a little awkward, a little foolish even, 
and not at all certain as to what he was 
yoing to do or say. 

He found the Rector'’s daughter in the 
old-fashioned and rather neglected garden, 
She was in her favorite seat, under the 
oldest and crookedest of the apple-trees. 
The taint swert smell of the opening blos 
soms came to ‘im sweeter and mor 
familiar with every step. 

By the time he reached her it seomed to 
him that he had never beon away. 

“You aro not surprised to see me”? he 


began. “You knew | should come—after 
last night, | mean.”’ 

“Yes, I suppos d we should see you," 
Janet answered. “Papa is buss, as usual, 


with the boys, but maninia——"’ 
“You know it is not them I have come 
to see”? Frank said reproaciitully, his tace 


darkening. 


lanet made no answer. She would have 
given a wom deal just then to have seen 
poor Mrs. Blair's well-worn alpaca gown 


coming up the straggling, untidy path, 
“T knew I should find you her 


mending one of the 


, Frank 
boys’ 
jackets, of course.” 

Andthen Frank laughed and felt a little 
more comfortable, and presently found 
courage to ask if he might not sit down 
which meant in toe old seat by Janet's 
side. 

Asshe mate room for him he caught he: 
band: 

“You are going to forgive me?" he sid 
gently. 

“You must not talk to me like that,’ 
Janet said. “And please give me hack mis 


hand. How do you think [am to yet 
with my work?’ 

“You are not going | ‘ ne, then‘ 
the young fellow persisted, balf 


half wistful! 
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“We were both wrong,’’ Janet answered 
gently. “Let us say no more about it. It 
isso long ago. Let us forget it.’’ 

“It is my fault, I know,” cried r 
Frank. “I deserve italil, Ob, Janet, don’t 
you think you could care for me again? 
lt has been such a wretched, miserable 
time.’’ The lad, who was really believing 
all he said, went on: “I nave always weant 
to come back. Don’t tell ine it 1s too late.”’ 

The soft brown eyes thas she bad seemed 
to see fora moment yesterday were really 
looking into Janet's now, and there was 
sowething very like tearsin them. What- 
ever had come between them he was her 
old playmate still, What could she say to 
contort him? Sbe laid the torn jacket 
carefully scross one of the grey moss- 
covered bougbs. 

“Frank,” abe said, and put ber band 
gently on one of his; “1 am glad to have 
you back, Nothing can ever undo the old 
iriendshi;), but nothing can ever make it 
more than that again. Do you anderstand, 
dear? I, too, bave been iiserable enough. 
If 1 have found soine bappiness, will you 
be the one to grudge it me?” 

“Tt is Butler, then?” 

Frank Archer's good-looking, sunburnt 
face was close to bis companion’s fair one, 
Her bright, rippling bair almost touched 
his cheeks; her band white, slender, still 
laid on his, The old apple-tree, with its 
gnarled pink blossom-laden arms, opened 
iteelf about the two, and frained them tn. 

Someone coming up the irregular grass- 
grown walk stopped a moment to look at 
the unconscious pair. Then he came on. 
His footsteps reached them at last, and they 
turned to look at the intruder, It was 
George Butler who was approaching. But- 
ler raised his hat, caine s.eadily on wilh bis 
firin, baif-soldierly tread, and then, with @ 
little nod to Archer, stooped gravely down, 
and laid his bearded lips to Janet's flaming 
cheeks, 

Poor Frank! 
very red indeed, 

“| think this is your seat,” be said grimly 
to the new-comer, and with a stiff little bow 
to his late companion walked away. 

Butler took the vacated seat quite calmly, 
and then possessed tiiuself of the but just 
released band, He telt it trembling as it 
laid in his. He saw that Janet was looking 
after the slowly retreating figure with 
troubled, wistful eyes, 

“One must be cruel to be kind some- 
times,” he said sottly. “I have lived so 
much longer than you, dear, in this criss- 
cross old world, and it 18 one of the lessons 
I nave learned.” 

“Poor Frank !’’ the girl said, with some. 
thing like a sigh. “I don’t think I could 
ever be very cruel tobim. I have known 
him for so long—ever since he was quite a 
little tad.”’ 

“And you bave never known ine any- 
thing but a big, rougb man?’? And Butler 
pretended to sigh too. 

Janet laughed. 

“Yes, I can never think of you as any- 
thing but a big—no, not rough—brave man; 
to be a little bit afraid of now and then, 
perbaps, but always to trust in, to be proud 
of.”’ 

Butler's quiet face, with its firm, almost 
rugged features, was transformed, a sinile 
played upon bis lips, an eager light came 
to his grey eyes. 

‘In that really how you feel?’ he cried. 
“My dear little girl! And I was beginning 
to be jealous. You will have to be good to 
me, you know, Janet, though Iam such a 
big fellow. You see, 1 have beeu used to 
having my own way all ty lite, and I like 
it I am apt to be something of a Grand 
Turk now and then, when I can’t get it; 
so you are warned, Iam going to find the 
Rector now, and trighten bim into giving 
ine his daughter. I wonder what Dick 
will say !’’ 

Dick was 


fle got up at once, looking 


number three, and Janet's 
special boy. Dear, jealous, twelve-year- 
old Dick, with the fair, tu:mbied hair; 
round, rosy cheeks; angel voice; and oh, 
such dreadfully active artins and legs! It 
was bis torn jacket over which Janet was 
astiniling now. 

“As for Archber,’’ Butler was saying, 
‘‘we shall be seeing him here again by the 
evening, and in a day or 80 be will be here 
all day long; very miserable, no doubt, 
but enjoying it all nevertieless,’’ 

I happened almost as Butler bad said. 
But not quite. Frank did not appear at 
the Rectory again that day, but he was 
there the next, and the next, and, indeed, 
the next! He was there not only all day, 
but every day. It was the old time over 
again. It was the old time to bim, that is; 
to Janet, that could never coine again. 

She certainly was not cruel to him, 
treated bim as the old friend and = play- 
fellow; as she would have treated Jack if 
he had been sick and sorry for bimaelf. 
Perbaps it inight bave been better for him 
it she had carried out Butler's sterner code 
of discipline. But that, as she had con- 
fewssed, she could not bring herself to do, 

Butler himself meant to be considerate— 
to make allowances; but he, too, treated 
poor ousted Frank very inuch as he did 
one of the older boys; took his appearance 
as a tnatter of course; greeting him inn 
tree and friendly fashion enough, but put- 
ting bim aside in # fashion equally frank 
and friendiy when he found him in the 
way, as he not unfrequently did. 

Arcber did not return the friendliness, 
That had been all verv well in the old 
days. Now be preferred to be distantly 
and frividly polite; at times, it mast be 
confessed, be was only sulkv—ol both of 
which conditions Butler appeared equally 
unconscious, 

He waa, however, beginning to tell him- 
nelf thatthe Rectory had seen about enough 
of Mr. Archer; that it might be better tor 
all, perbaps, if for the future it saw a little 


She 
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lees ot him. He was turning over in bir 
mina how be could best convey so much 
to Janet, when an event occurred which 
for the time stop further action. Busi- 
ness suddenly called Butler away, and kept 
him away for nearly three weeks. He left 
more unwillingly than be would have cared 
to own. Time, and even events, as we all 
know, can go on very well witbout us. 
It is we, sometimes, who suffer. 
* 7 > * * < 


It was the evening of the day of Butler's 
return, He made his way at once to bis 
own quarters, where he tound Mrs, Pitch- 
forth looking out for bius, and the fatted 
calf, #9 to spesk, ready tu be served. 

“Glad to see you back, sir,’’ Mrs, Pitch- 
forth remarked fur tbe second time, as, the 
feast spread, she gave the table-cioth a final 
and wholly unnecessary pat. 

“Thank you, Mrs. P.,’’ Butler 
anawer, also tor the second time. 

Mrs, Pitchforth squinted at the unoflend- 
ing cloth, and then administered another 
and still nore superfluous pat. 

“Going up to the Rectory this evening, 
Mr. Butler, sir, if I way make so tree?” 

Butler turned in bis chair and looked in 
hts landlady’s motberly face. ‘What is it, 
old woman ?”’ 

“Oh, there ain’t nothin’ amiss, not as I 
knows on, But cnere,’’ she went on hur- 
riediy, “1 should jest go upif I was you, 
sir. Miss Janet ’li be lookin’ out for you; 
and there ain’t a truer or a loviner’ ’art. 
But Mr. Frank—wel!, vou see I’ve known 
’eut both from quite littie ’uns, and he ain’t 
nothun’ better than a hot headed lad even 
now, And—well it ain’t no use beating 
about the bush, and it’s time you was back, 
and that’s the truth.”’ 

Honest Mrs, Pitchforth had “done” for 
George Butier ever since he had first come 
to Great Wick, and to her he was the best 
and most wonderful of gentlemen, Butler, 
on his part, bad a great respect and even 
aduilration for bis landlady. He was accus- 
toined to her advice and interference in bis 
affairs; it was oniv a part of ber care of 
him, and he took it all as a matter of 
course, 

‘“‘Weli, Mrs. P.,”” be now said, when she 
had come to # stop, “if you have quite 
finished, you can retire.”’ 

‘Tain’t notbun’ to laugh at, sir!’’ 

‘“No,’’ Butler said, ‘*kut 1 can’tery with 
you in the room,” 

Then Mrs, Pitchforth took her departure, 
(ieorge Butler did not go up to the Rectory 
that night, as he bad certainly intended. 
He sat sinoking his pipe in Mrs. Pitchforth’s 
dim, low-ceiliuged room instead. 

Stwnoking and thinking. Thinking of all 
that bad bappened in the past few weeks, 
of Mra, Pitcbtorth’s words, and telling bim- 
self that be would go to Janet the first 
thipg inthe morning. But when morning 
came, the first thing be did was to look in 
at the office close by. He found Jack al- 
ready there with tbe place to himself, and 
bard at work drawing engines of unheard- 
of power all over a sheet of office blotting- 
paper. 

“Hullo!” Jack cried, and jumped down 
from bis high stool, 

“Well, Jack, how goes it?” 

‘On, all rigbt—down here, that is,’’ Jack 
corrected himself, 

*What do you mean?’’ asked Butler, 
sharply. 

“Eb! ob! well up there, you know,”’ 
and Jack gave his bead a little jerk. 

re hat about up there; can’t you speak 
out?”’ 

“Yes, I can,’’ said Jack unexpectedly, 
“and it’s about time someone did. I—in 
fact I thought of writing to you,” and Jack 
put his bands in his pockets, and drew hiin- 
self up ina very business-like way indeed. 

Butler, who was standing witb his back 
to the room looking out of the window, 
nade no answer. 

“It is that fellow, Archer,” Jack went 


nade 


sickening, that’s what it is! 


one can’t get a word with one’s own 
sister ?”’ 

Still George Butier made no answer. 

“Are you going up now, sir?’’ 

Butler turned. “No,” he said slowly. 
‘Tam going up to Bowlby to see how the 
work gets on.’’ Then tne door swung to 
alter bim,anc Jack went thoughtfully back 
to Lis high stool and his engines, 


factorily at Bowlby, where the new line 
was being made. By two o’olock bis in- 
spection was finished, and he was ready to 
start for boine. Tuen someone unexpect- 
edly atayed bim, and it was three o’clock 
betore he was set at liberty. He had come 
over the cliffs from (ireat Wick, leaving 
the longer and not always available route 
by the sands for his return. And now as 
be Set bis (ace towards hone, time and tide, 
the uniooked-for delay, had alike passed 
from Butler's mind, 

He was busy with his own affairs. Mra, 
Pitchforth’s motherly warning, Jack's 


they mean? 


giri’s heart had never been really nis? 
And what, ah! what, if meaning to be 
true, the old love, aud latterly the return 
of the old life, had been too strong for ner? 

lf (hat were so—and it came upon bim 
suddenly now with a horrible force that 
it Was s0—there remained only one thing 
to be done. He wasaman given to the 
having of bis own way, éven to the cutting 
of it through the untrodden and almost 
unkuown wilds of far-away continenw, and 
he liked it, as he bad said. But not to the 
having it at the oost of those he loved. 
**His beart’s desire’ meant sometbing inore 
to him than that. 

It was not Janet Blair only be bad set 
his heart upon winning, it was ber beart 








on, “not but what I like Frank; but it’s | 
What's he | 
always woping about our place for, so that | 


be bad meant to win; her ness he had 
meant to nake bis own. If bad failed 
in that, he had failed in all, He had asked 


tor bread, what if it were a stons that had 
been given him? 

Suddenly something, the cry of a sea- 
bird, the fall of loose sbale from the cliff’s 
tace, perbaps, startled bim, and brought 
bim to himself. He looked around bim. 
He was walking mach nearer the clift’s 
foot than he bad any idea of, and close 
upon bis other band the sea! Wave upon 
wave the tide was rushing in, sweeping 
itwelf fiercely back, only to spring with a 
bungrier roar upon the last lessening sands. 

Its sullen thunder was in Butler’s sud- 
denly awakened ears plainly ecough now. 
For a moment even bis brave heart stood 
still. He gave one look belind bim. The 
last point that be had din the curving 
bay lay hidden in a wild swirl of waters. 

On bis left rose the tall cliffs, straight and 
sheer, with scarce foothold fora bird. At 
bis right was the burrying sea—wide, deso- 
late, with not a sail in sight. His one 
chance of escape lay before him, and iv a 
quarter of an bour or less even that would 
ve lost to bim, Butler tore off coat and 
waistcoat, and prepared himeelf to run. 
lt was arace between himself and death, 
and he knew it. 

He had lessened the distance by some 
bundred yards, when there caine a cry, not 
a sea-Lird’s this tine, not his fancy merely, 
for it caine again—faint, but unmistake- 
able. It was bis own vame Butler heard. 
He stayed bis steps as though be had been 
shot. At the cliff’s foot, almvuat at his own, 
half sitting, balf lying, as if he bad fallen 
there, was the man be bad been thinking 
of but a few moments since — Frank 
Archer! 

“Good Heaven, man!” Butler panted, 
“what are you doing bere? (Get up, lad, 
for your life!” 

“I can’t,” Archer groaned. ‘I have 
Lroken my ankle, I thiuk—slipped on the 
rocks.”” His face was white aud drawn ; 
he looked as if he were going to faint. 

The elder man stood looking round bim 
for one inoment—no living thing in sigut! 
The next be was down on his knees by bis 
companion, bis back towards hin. 

“Put your arms round my neck,’’ he 
said quietly. 

“No,” cried Frank sharply, the color 
rushing back into his face, although the 
otber could not see it. “Save yoursell, 
Butler, you can. 1 ought never w have 
called you back. Say good-bye, old fellow, 
and—and it J nave not made myseif very 
pleasant lately si 

“You’re waking yourself a deal more 
unpleasant now, and as tiine is short and I 
have no particular fancy for being drowned”’ 
—and without waiting to complete his sen- 
tence, Butler had got Archer, passive now, 
upon bis back, and was running for the 
lives of two. Running bis very hardest— 
death at bis side keeping up with him step 
for step. 

Nearer and nearer the hungry waves, 
until at last they bathed them in their 
apray—thbe distant point that lay vetween 
them and safety distant still, Bit by bit 
the line of rocks that forined the barrier 
of the bay was swaliowed up and lost, aud 
still on with straining eyes and short, 
sharp-drawn breaths, Butler panted be- 
neath his burden. There was no word 
between then. 

Nearer and nearer still—the awful sea 
about their very teet pow. Nearer, a littie 
nearer, the distaut peint. But what of 
that? Dear Heaven! what of that with all 
hope gone—lost with the last dark glisten- 
ing head of rock—where for a moment the 
sunshine played — beneath the swirling 
wacers ! 

Then, for the first time, Butler stopped. 
Archer slipped trom his shoulders to the 
wet sands and sat, bis face covered with his 
hands, Butler stood stiff, upright, no sign 
upon his rugged face; his arms crossed 
upon his still heaving breast. And then— 
then into the broad sunshine round tbe 
distant point, there crept a red-brown sail, 

& 7 *~ * * * 

In the Rectory garden Janet was waiting 
for her lover. The afternoon was wearing 
into evening aud still he did not come, 
Janet went over to the low, broken-down 
old wall, from which beyond the fields and 





| Olifis » wide view stretched of heaving sea, 


| darkening now in the fadin 
Butler found everything going on satis- | 


light. 
She knew that he was back again, for 


_ Jack had told her; and presently here was 


/ all right, I tell you," 


bluntiy expressed dissatisfaction, what did | 
; Had be atill been blind—too 
cvnfident in bimselt? Whatif this young | 


Jack himself, He was looking very hot 
and excited. He could not speak, be stood 
for a moment searcely able to draw his 
breath. The girl putout a hand and caught 
bim by the shoulder. 

“What is it?’ she cried in a frightened 
whisper. “Why don’t you speak to me 
Jack ?” ‘ 

“It’s Butler aud Frank,” gasped Jack. 
“They’ve been caught in Deadimwan’s Bay, 
and Frank—don’t, Janet! Janet! they’re 
cried poor, scared 
Jack. 

‘“ao On,’ said Janet hoarsely. 

“Ob yes, I’lt yo on; but you Scared ine 
going white like that, and Butler particu- 
larly said I was not to frighten you.” 

Janet gave a faint amile. 

“That's right,” said the boy. 
lean against the wal!,” ’ 

And then Jack told bis story. 

“Ob, Janet!’ be cried, his young eyes 
flashing, ‘‘whata brick he is! Frank says 
be believes he might have saved bimself 
al the very last, if ne only would have 


‘*Here, 


left Lim. Aud fancy old half-seas-over 
ne coming along in tbe very nick of 
ime. 


He taay go to sleep on all the tomb- 
stones at once i! he iikes after this.” 

Phe uext moment Jack threw un bis hat 
with ashout, Butler was coming up the 
path. His face was set and grave. He 
gave a quick, keen look from Jack to Janet 








—Janet, whose face had gone white —_ 
eng | _— 


ps were mg 
nun bave been frig ing her,” he 
“Ty Gant mein to,” Jack cried. ‘I told 
ber were safe—you and Arcber.”’ 

“Ab yea, Archer !’’ 

There was something that sounded like 
s catct in Butler's breath. He was looking 
at Janet still, frightening her more than 
Jack had doné. Jack looked a little frigit. 
ened, too. He knew something of what 
was autiss. Perhaps he had better not have 
spoken as be did this morning atfter al). 
And presently, feeling nota little guilty, 
Jack took bimeelf away. 

Butler’s heart was beating in great heavy 
throbs, Janet had turned from him, and 
was gazing with unseeing eyes over the 
sleeping fields, with the darkening sea 
beyond. Arcber’s name; Butier’s voice; 
his white, set face had told her all. She 
was feeling crushed, blinded, helpless, 
Suddenly, the new sweet life was gone, 
and there was nothing lett for her to do. 

Had the quiet dead close by ever felt like 
that? she wondered. How peaceful they 
were now! How peaceful it all was! It 
was Only these two huinan hearts that 
throb hot, restless, passionate; eager 
tor happiness; crying out in the silence, 
@ little blindly, perbaps, against life, its 
pain, its disappointments, 

And still the quiet heavens looked down 
unheeding of it all. Overbead the stars 
were already twinkling; behind some dis- 
tant woods the moon bad risen. Not the 
rustle of a wing in bush or hedge. No 
sound save the taint lap and ripple of the 
falling tide. It was Butier’s voice that 
broke the silence. 

“Janet,’’ he said gently, ‘“‘you do not 
think that 1 am here to blame you. It is 
I that have to be forgiven. I ought to have 
known, to have seen, as othersdid. ButI 
was wanting my own way, you see, dear, 
I warned you of it on the day when a 

Something in the memory of that day, 
something in the pretty, girlish figure 
standing a little removed from hiin; a 
strange, almost desolate look, drew him a 
step oearer, 

“Janet, my love, my darling, speak to 
me! Must I go? Is it to be ‘good-bye,’ 
or do you bid me stay? Only one word, 
my deer, to stay or go?”’ 

Ai bis passionate ory the young girl 
turned. 

“Not that, not that!’’ she cried, and put 
out soft, entreating hands. 

Butler caught them. A moment more 
and she was sobbing, laughing, on his 
broast. 

Someone was coming up the moonlit 
patb; someone singing in a clear, boyish 
treble: 

“And He shall gi-ive thee thy hear-art’s 
desire.’’ 

Butler bad beard fair-haired Dick sing it 
in the old church only tbree weeks ago. 
It was Dick's young voice that was singing 
it now: and Dick biimself was presently 
calling to the two, 

“Coming !’’ Butler cried. 

And then unconscious Dick went saun- 
tering back in the moonlight. ‘And He 
shall give thee thy beart’s desire,’’ went 
the fresh young voice once more, and pres- 
ently was lost. Hut its echoes floated on, 
net only on the quiet nigbt, but through 
the happy, hopeful years that smiled be- 
yond it. 

— ee 


PAPER BOTTLES AND CaAtTs.—Paper 
bottles are the latest outcome of the State 
that produced the celebrated wooden nut- 
inegs; but people bave ceased to wonder, 
for if blankets and railway carriage wheels 
can be made out of paper, there seems no 
reason Why bottles should not be made ont 
of the saine waterial. But the company 
that makes these boities is cutting its own 
throat, for it advertises its goods as unbreak- 
able. No man who suffers trom cats in the 
back garden wiil ever be so mean-spirited 
as to allow an unbreakable paper bottle to 
come into his house. 

Of all the diseases that the city man is 
subject to, cats in the back garden is the 
most acute, and as long as the common 
glass bottle serves as a handy and instanta- 
neous cure, the paper bottle will never 
comme into general use. Imagine burling 4 
stupid paper concern at two squalling cats; 
they would turn up their noses at such 4 
missile, and quarrel all the more for the 
honor of presenting the thing (with re- 
newed squawks), to the tabby of their 
affections. No, the glass bottie is good 
enough for the ordinary householder. 

- — ee 

THIRTY YEARS AFTER DEATH.—(reek 
scholars recollect the pathetic story in Her- 
odotus about the daughter of King Myceri- 
nus, who, in dying, made her father pro- 
mise to let the people bring her body forth 
once a year into the sunlight. Ages pass, 
but human hearts remain the same; all the 
wisdom of the Pharaobs could not comfort 
the Egyptian princess against the darkness, 
and all the wit and philosophy of Goethe's 
brilliant time did not mem the beautiful 
and famous wife of a famous German artist 
against the same feeling of dread and lethal 
loneliness. Thirty years ago she died, and 
only three months she was interred. 
Partly fearing to be buried alive, partly 
raoved—like the Nile lady—by some yearn- 
ing wish for the presence and remem brauce 
of the living, she left orders in ber will that 
her coffin should be made with a g/8ss 
window, that it should be constantly 
watcbed for a month after death, and that 
then for thirty years wore it should be dé 
posited in a special chamber. Her friends 
bave carried out these strange instruction® 
to the letter; and the time being exp 
for this vain lingering on the thresbold of 
the tomb, they have laid her in her grav® 
at last. 
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“Like a Green Bay Tree. 





BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 





fP\lE people of that neighborhood said 
they flourished like a green bay-tree. 

The were young, rich, of posi- 
tion, birth, appearance; they lived in a 
lovely old house, the grounds of which 
were “laid out in ruins,” as Mre, Bunter 
was so anxious to bave hers; they were 
clever, undeniably so; they were*both red- 
not Radicals, though husbend and wite 
bad alike come of staunch Conservative 
faniiies, but a8 Eustace Vane was accus- 
tomed to remark. when the circumstance 
was noticed: ‘‘We are qawer than our 
tathers.’’ 

Those who remembered old Squire Vane 
and the present Mrs, Vane’s father, Wil- 
liam Loftus, rector of Vanedene, a vill 
about three miles west of Garthampton, 
were of the opinion that Eustace Vane was 
wrong in say!ng 80; but, of course, wis- 
dom must be more or less a matter of opin- 
ion, and Eustace Vane, like any other man 
in that free and enlightened land of liberty, 
was ableto hold what opinions be chose 
upon that subject, as upon any other, 

But it was not on ecoonnt of their politi- 
cal opioions that the Garthampton tolks 
likened the Vanes, of Vandene, to the un- 
godly, who, as the Book says, flourmsb like 
a green bay-tree, but because, as a few out- 
spoken ones graphically put it, “they be- 
heved in nothing.” 

They had been tarried tore than five 
years at the time when my story begins, 
QO! their politieal opinions tbey made no se- 
cret, neither did they of their utter absence 
of religious ones, They simply had none: 
they believed in notbing, hoped for nothing, 
looked for nothing --tbhat was all. 

To such people as attempted to argue 
with them they were perfectly civil and 
friendly. They said: 

“Itis very kind of you to try and con- 
vince usof the truth of vour religious views, 
but we don’t believe in a world to come; 
we don’t believe in the resurrection of the 
dead, litle alter death ; we don’t believe in 
heaven, or fn the divine truth of tue Bible, 
nor yet in the story of the Gospel. It is all 
very pretty. It you tind pleasure and oom- 
fort therein, we have no wish to deprive 
you ot it. We merely wish to be left alony 
in our belief, which is in thia fife present 
aad nothing else. We don’t go to church 
because we don’t believe in God, and we 
are not hypucrites, We don’t sit all Sun- 
day with our bands folded, because we be- 
lieve the Sabbath is an institution found by 
long experience to be necessary for the well- 
being of a people, We have no desire to 
binder you from your way, nor to make 
you go oursa—we only want to be let go 
ours In peace.”’ 


So, at length, left alone on religious sub- 
jects they were. Only one lady, having a 
vivid remembrance of the dead and gone 
rector of Vanedens, suggested to his daugb- 
ter tbat It was iin possible she could believe, 
that she had parted with bim for ever when 
she saw bit laid in the narrow house where 
we shall all lie some day. 

“My father was a very good map,” said 
Mrs. Eustace Vane quietly. “He served 
his day and generation faithfully—bis good 
acts will spread in ever-widening circles 
down the never-ending ages of eternity. 
Ou his grave-stone is written: ‘His works 
do follow bitm’,”’ 

“You bave actually quoted the book you 
profess to disbelieve !” cried her friend. 

“I acknowledge mach of its wisdoin,” 
Said Mrs, Eustace Vane, with her superior 
ees alter tbat her friend also gave 
it up. 

However, in spite of their heathenish life, 
they were very much sought after by the 
Garthampton ple. They were intensely 
respectable, ustace Vane would as soon 
have thougbt of making a hole in the river 
(rarth as of telling a lie, or breaking faith 
with the very poorest of bis tenants, They 
never quarreiled with each other; their 
Servants remained with them for much 
longer periods than is usual in these days 
of change, and when they did leave they 
never accused their master and unlatress of 
drinking, a8 is the ordinary way with ser- 
Varnts. 

_ True, they played tennis and waltzes on 
“Sunday, and went for long tramps when 
other people were at church; Laura in a 
cotton gown, with a basket tor mushrootns 
or flowers, as the season and chance might 
be; Eustace in knickerbocker suit and 
Straw bat. But they were young and agree- 
alle, 80 Gartbampton folks made a virtue 
Ol shutting their eves to the one proceeding 
4nd their ears to the other, and if, among 


themselves, they sometimes talked in | 


Shocked whispers, why, the Vanes uever 


Heard of them, and if they had dune so | 


bien have said: “Weare wiser than our 
Alhbers,’’ 

Such people are not a novelty ; they are 
hotentirely an outcowe of this scientific 
ase. Dd not the wisest of Kings write: 
~Srest thou a man wise in bis own conceit, 
there is more hope of a fool than of bim.” 
\s for the Vanes, they were truly wise in 
‘heir own conceit, and continued se, going 
'N largely for the bigber education of 
women, entering with zealous tervor into 
“very scheme that cropped up for the tur- 
‘berance of science or art. 

Mrs. Eustace—as she was still frequently 
Called, though ber busband’s mother bad 
been dead some time—was an accomplished 
musician, an artist of no mean akill, and a 
“oan altogetner of so strong a grasp of 
— that many people wondered how it 
‘ad come about that her spiritual belief 
Was 80 lamentably wrong. 
ws wentin for everything in the woin- 
beg hts way—in spite of ber not being 

‘eta “man’s left” ; she made speeches 








at elections, very fair speeches, too, for a 
woman, who, as a rule, cannot be said—to 
shine in that branch of dispiay. She went 
heart and soul into certain social questions, 
which most men would rather have their 
wives leave alone, She read every book of 
note that came out, not meaning novels. 
Then, too, abe dressed herself like an old 
peotaee, and ber collection of antique vio- 
ins and te was something absolutely 
wonderful, Of the pair she bad the strong- 
est mind. Eustace Vane repeated all his 
wife’s remarks and theories with a good 
deal of “haw, baw,” which gave them the 
air of being his own. He looked hand- 
some, and that was about all. 

For five years this state of things had con- 
tinued, There were simple-minded foik in 
the neighborhood who wondered with a 
look askance, why the Almighty did not 
send a judgment down upon them, crush- 
ing Vanedene and its occupants atone viow: 
es rreng that the day of miracles is over, 
and that God moves in a mysterious way. 
And there were other simple folk, to whom 
troubles came thick and tast, who felt them- 
selves eggrieved that life went 80 simoothly 
for the owners of Vanedene. What was 
the good, they asked themaelves, of being 
faithful and believing, if the green bav-tree 
—otherwise the Vanes—was permitted to 
flourish under their very eyes? It was 
enough to dishearten any one, 

But after a while there caine a change! It 
crept upon that portion of the world which 
called the Vanes friends, very gradually. 
Mrs. Vane’s name was withdrawn from 
prominence in several of the societies in 
which she acted as president, secretary, oue 
of the executive cofnimittee, and the ike, 
and she sank to tbe comparative obscurity 
of a subscribing member only. She dia 
not at present feel equal to the dutias, she 
explained. 

People wondered a little, and at length 
the real meaning of it oozed out. There 
was at last a prospect of an heir coming to 
the Red House, Then people wondered no 
longer, but most of thein laughed instead, 
and asked one another what manner ot child 
it would be, 


“I should think,” one lady laughed, ‘it 
will be born with a full allowance of teeth, 
and be able to play half-a-dozen instru- 
ments, and speak several languages fiu- 
ently.” 

But it wasn’t. It came into the world 
and squalied—just like any other baby, It 
gorgled over its food and crumpled up its 
ittle, pink, dimpled hands, just like any 
other baby. It was a very pretty cpild, 
even at that early stage of its career, with 
big — eyes and solt flaxen hair, smoot) 
as silk. 


Eustace Vane went and stood beside his 
wife’s bed, with bie bands in bis pockets, 
regarcing thein both through his eye-glass, 
finally telling ber that they made as charin. 
ing a picture, by Jove! as he ever remem- 
bered to have seen. Then he bent down 
and kissed ber, touching the chiid with his 
lips, as if it were an x«fterthought. And 
alter that be went down to his ciub, and an- 
pounced, when be was congratulated, that 
his small son wasa very queer littie beg- 
gar, a very queer little begyar, indeed. 

Strangely enough, neither he nor any 
one else noticed the change which bad 
come over his wife, She did not recover 
very fast, and the affair bad pulled ber 
down tore than one would have thought 

ible for a woman who could tramp her 
twenty miles aday and be fairly tresh at 
the end of it, For many days she laid in 
her bed or on her sofa strangely silent, rest- 
ing her cheek against the child’s bloude 
head. From her window she could see the 
old church and the churchyard where ber 
father slept ; the church where, in thedays 
of ber childhood, she had prayed and sung 
Sunday after Sunday, as she never did 
now. She could see the poor white cross 
which marked her tatber’s resting p!ace, 
and she knew by heart the words : 


‘*His works do follow Him.”° 


Eight years be bad been dead ; she had 
not thought se much of bitin tn all thore 
eight years as she had done since her baby 
caine. How proud he would have been w 
have seen bis graudson—bow delighted t 
have added another to the long list of Vanes 
in the baptismal register, 

‘*Eustace,’’ she said suddenly, one day, 
when the child was more Lban a inonthold, 
*s] suould like to have a dance for the ciris- 
tening.”’ 

“for the WHAT, ny dear ?’’ asked hbhus- 
tace, with mild astonisbent. 

‘The christeping.”’ 

“The child is already named; | regis- 
tered Lim as Williain Loftus Vane. Did | 
not tell you ?” 

“Yes, dear—but the ceremony 
began. 

**You don’t mnean to say,” be interrupted, | 
pointing to the church, ‘*tuat you waut ww | 
take the poor child over there and water 
hiun as if he were a young vegetable and | 
you wanted him to grow the quicker? Or, | 
perhaps, you intend going through the | 


” abe | 





ceremony of thanksgiving aiso?’’ 

“Ob, no; I forgot,’’ Viusuing scariet at 
his sarcasm. “But I should like a dance, 
Eustace.’’ 

‘Dearest, you shall bave a dozen danc:s, 
if they will please you,” he answered, 
kissing her. ‘Don’t let these morbid 
fancies get bold of you; you know you 
are not really strong yet.”’ 

So the child was not christened, and | 
Eustace Vane's sarcasin having killed the | 
yearning n the inotber’s hear, she went in 
jor her advanced ideas more waruily then 
ever, and the green bay-tree flourished 
greener aud greener. Truly, it did see | 
hard upon the simple foik who bad 
many troubles. — 

Upon one point every one war agreed, 


and that was that when the days of baby- 
hood were passed, the little heir of Vane- 
dene began to e himself a wonder 
after all. At five years old he knew ax 
much as a chiid of ten, or of twice ten for 
the matter of that; he could repeat poetry 
in three or four languages by the page; 
could piay violin and piano; had written a 
story, printed by his parents, who were 
wiser than their fathers had been, and 
circulated among their friends; in shert, 
be was an infant prodigy, a fine, bandsome, 
healtby, inteliigent child, forced tar beyond 
bis years and beyond his strength. 

o simple toys were his by day—no 
simple prayers be said by night; indeed, 
not one night out of seven did he have the 
sound healthy sieep childhoud cought to 
have. Nc, his toys were mechanical! models 
of the most complicated description, and 
night alter night he was kept up till mid- 
night at bis mother’s parties or at circus, 
theatre, concert and the like, until the 
bandsome eyes would stay open no looger, 
and he was carried off to , Worn out by 
tatigue, yet too thoroughly excited to sieep. 

© one, except his pareuts, was surprised 
when little Willie fell ill, as he dit one 
dull and dreary November day, after being 
up till one in the morning at a child’s fancy 
ball gotup for bis pleasure. No one was 
surprised, but bis parents were filled with 
a horrible agony of fear, when the doctors 
who bad been called in to attend him an- 
nounced the case to be infleinination of the 
brain and almost hopeless, 

Quickly the news spresd through Vane. 
dene tillitr ached the rectory. Then, at 
once, the rector sallied out and took his 
ae | towards the Hall; Mrs, Vane came to 
him. 

**Is it true?’ he asked. 

“Ob ! too true—too true,” she sobbed, 

“Let me baptize him,” said the good 
man, taking her hand and looking at her 
with kindly pity. 

“It will do no good,” she cried. ‘Oh, 
my boy!” 

“Ob, Mrs. Vane!" he said earnestly, 
“why will you disregard the truth? It is 
God who has sent this trouble upon you, 
If the child is taken can you find it in your 
heart to lay him over there and leave him 
forever ?”’ 

“Fore. er,”’ she echoed. 

“Can you bear the villagers, amongst 
whom you have lived all your life, tiie 
who bave loved the child as well almost as 
yourself, to say that you buried hii like a 
dog ?”° 

**Like a dog!’ she cried in an anguished 
voice. 

“Can you refuse for vim—your little In- 
nocent child —the glorious inheritance 
which your husband and you have retused 
for yourseives?”’ 

“Ob no, no!’’ 

“Show me the way,’ said the rector, 
drawing her towards the dvor, 

She led hitn to the room where the child 
lny tighting his last struggle with the grim 
King of Terrors, Eustace Vane stood by 
the bed, a very haggard and anxious 
Eustace Vane, utterly crusbed by the blow 
even then falling upov him. ‘The rector 
did not lose a moment, but even as he took 
the basin of pure water, which was brought 
at his request, there was a sigh—a shiver— 
a sudden opening of the blue eyes—a sur- 
prised sinile and a muarinur of “Mother!’’ 
—and then Mra. Vane sank upon her knees 
with an exceeding bitter ory, “Too late— 
too late’’—and Eustace Vane realized that 
they ‘vere childiess, 

Into bis mind there caine a remembrance 
of a lovely suminer’s day, when his wife 
had spoken of the child’s christeninz—ol 
his own sarcastic words—of the scarlet flush 
upon ber cheek as she heard theim—ol his 
frequent boast, “We are wiser than our 
fathers,” 

And then there cainetobim outof the 


Book which he had despised « message | 


straight froin the God whom he bad denied: 


“Behold, your house is leit unto you des- | 


jate.”’ 


THE AMBASSADOR’S DILEMMA.—When 
Halton, one of the officers at Charlemagne’s 
housebold, went on an embassy to the By- 
zantine Court, he was invited by the Greek 
Emperor to dine, and placed by biim in the 
midst of his nobles, There was an estab- 
lished law among the Greeks, that no one 
at the prince's table should turn over the 
boly of any animal that was served up, but 
that they should eat of the part which was 
uppermost, On this occasion a fish was 
brought up, garnished with various sauces, 
and the aisbassador, who knew nothing of 





the custoins of the country, unfortunately 
turned the fish over, upon which the cour- 
tiers, filled with indignation, arose, and, 
addressing the Euperor, said : 

“Do not suffer yourself, ob, Emperor! to 
be treated with disrepect that was never 
shown toany ot yourancestors, Cominand 
that this stranger, who has broken your 
laws in your very presence, be instantly 
put to deatb.”’ 

Tbe Emperor signed, and turning to Hal 
ton, answered: ‘I cannot retuse the re- 
quest of iny lords, but ask of ine any other 
boon but that of your life, and I will grant 
1t.”” 

Halton reflected forafew moments, and 
then reptied: “I will only ask of youa 
sinall favor; grant, most gracious sov- 
ereign, tuat all tuose who saw me turn the 
fish over may have their eyes put out.” 

The Emperor, astonished at the strange- 
ness of the request, vowed that he bad not 
seen it done, and bad only proaounced on 


the word of otbers, 


The Empress also was perfectly positive 
that she nad seen nothing of it; and the 
nobiles one after another, made the saine 


| dectaration. The result was that as no one 
| bad seen the offence, he could not be pun- 
| ished for it. 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





It is not generally known that in Ethi- 
opia a ple numbering about 200,000 have 
the Old Testament in Ethiopic version,and 
still adhere rigidly to the Mosaic ceremo- 
nies and laws. They are the children of 
Hebrew immigrants, who, in the time ot 
the great dispersion, settled in Abyssinia 
and married wives of that nation. 


The results ofa national “thought con- 
ference,” held recently in Salem (Or.), 
have led to arrangements for a “Whole- 
World Soul-Communion” on the 230th 
inst., beginning at 12 noon, Salem time 
(about three hours earlier for this ‘ey - 
and continuing for a half hour. It is 
stated that connections have been made 
in all parts of the world for the purpose. 
The object and conditions are thus offi- 
cially stated: Object—Through unity in 
aspiration and co-operation of thougtt to 
seek higher truths and secure universal 

6. Conditions—Self must be lost sight 
of during the half hour of communion and 
every soul given up touniversal love. Be 
wary on the side of the right and the 
true! 


Physicians are usually free from super- 
stition, and they generally treat with ridi- 
cule the class of remedies known as “old 
women’s cures’’ But we know, says a 
Chicago paper of hight standing, of a prom- 
inent member of the profession, now re- 
tired from practice, who avers that ie 
cured himself of a rheumatic trouble, of a 
painful character and long standing, by 
carrying in his pocket a potato about the 
size of a horse-chestnut. This he was in- 
duced to do by au old lady friend, and the 
doctor affirins, upon his honor, that it cured 
him within a few months, and that while 
the withered vegetable is in bis pocket not 
& tinge of the disease is felt. He does not 
attempt to account for it. 


There are a score of men in New York 
who are paid as much tor their services 
each year as the President of the l nited 
States. $40,000a year is a very tidy salary. 
There are hundreds ot men who got $25,- 
000 a year salary, and the number who yet 
from $10,000 to $20,000 are legion. Very 
ordinary men get from $5,000 to $5,000 4 

ear,or as much as the Cabinet officers. Dr. 

orvin Green, president of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, is paid $50,000, 
So is Chauncey M. Depew, president of the 
New York Central Railroad. Richard M. 
McCurdy, president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, gets a like amount. 
John Hoey, president of Adams Express 
Company, tares equally well. President 
Henry M. Hide, of the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company, is also on the list. — 


Prince Albert Victor, eldest son of the 
Prince of Wales, is as fond of knick- 
knacks as a woman. He would not brush 
his hair otherwise than with an _ ivory- 
backed brush to save his life. Eau de 
Cologne and other perfumes have their 
place in bis bath. To write a note on paper 
that was not the triumph of te periumers’ 
art would, in bis own imagination, be up- 
worthy of his tastes and position. He has 
started in life, in fact, as an exquisite of the 
George IV type, but he is aves from 
some of the most objectionable traits of te 
“First Gentleman’s” character by the sen- 
sitive shyness of his disposition. ‘The 
Prince’s idea of dignitied mufti is a frock 
coat and lavender or gray trousers. He 
seldom wears a cutaway coat and, even 
when traveling, bardly ever appears in a 
suit of dittoes. On the whole, he may be 
described as a very stately and solemn 





young mnan. 


A noble instance of profound devotion 
lavely occurred near Paris. A Dr. Laun- 
essan was called in to the help of a young 
woman who was taken out of the river 
Seine for dead. After trying all other 
modes of restoration, th doctor tas re- 
course to the expiration of his own breath, 
for reviving ber vital action. He contin 
ued his exertion upon the lungs of the 
yationt fortwo hours, and at lenyth she 
Seaman to show signs oflife. The physician, 
already talf dead with his effor.s, found it 


necessary to continue to fan the tlickering 
flame of his patient's life. But every 
breath that added a chance to her lite 
brought bim nearer to the end ot his, and 
at last h- triumphed over the death he was 


lighting in another, only to vield to it him 
self, and he sank by the side of his revived 
patient, himself a corpse. 


The immense crowds which assembled 
‘very day to watch the young (ueen 
leyent of Spain take ber morning dip at 
San Sebastian annoyed her greatly and 
she has puta stop to it in a rather novel 
inanner. One of the maids of the royal 
housenold, who is about the same size and 
tivure of her royal mistress, Was chosen to 
plav the part of the (jueen. T) iwkly 
veiled and attended by a large escort, she 
went down to the beach to take! er morn- 
ing dip. Toe loyal but curious crowd 
greeted her with cheers and lined the 
shores, The bathers would not dare take 
their plungeuntil sacred royalty tinished 
its bath and many even went to the lengt! 
of dipping bandkerchiefs in boly waves 


which had come #0 near the ueenly per- 
son. A dense crowd surrounded the bath 
ing mnachine, anxious to catcli a glimpse of 
qluueen Christine when she svould emerge 
from the obscurity of that venicle \ 

would have gone weli bl eunforts 

nate maid dropped her #11 and revealed 


the hoax. 
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OLE LUCKOIE THE SHUT-EYE. 


BY HANS ANDERSEN. 








knows so many tales ss Ole Luckoie 

the shuteye. ® can tell tales! In 
au evening, when a child sits so nicely at 
table, or on its little stool, Vie Lucxole 
comes. 

He comes #0 quletly into the house, for 
be walks without shoes ; be opens the door 
without making any noise, and then be 
flirta sweet milk into the children’s eyes; 
but so gently, so very gently, that they 
cannot keep their eyes open, and, there- 
fore, they never see him ; he steals soltly 
behind them and blows gently on their 
necks, and thus tueir heads become so very 
heavy. 

On, yes! Bat then it does them no 
harm, for Cle Luckoie ineans nothing but 
kindness to the children, he only wants to 
amuse them ; and the best thing that can 
be done 1s for somebody to carry them to 
bed, where they nay lie still and listen to 
the tales that he will tell them. 

Now when the children are asleep, Vie 
Luckoie sits down on the bed; he is very 
well dressed ; bis coat is of silk, but it is 
not possible to tell » bat its color is, because 
it shines green, and red, and biue just as if 
one color ran into another, 

He holds an umbrella under each arm ; 
one of the:n is covered all over the inside 
with pictures, and this he sets over (he 
good chilo, and it dreams all night long the 
most beautiful histories, 

The other umbreila has nothing at all 
within it; this be sets over tue heads of 
naagbty children, and they sleep so heav- 
ily, that next morning when they wake 
they bave not dreamed the least in the 
world. 

Now we will bear how Ole Luckoie came 
every evening for a whole week to a little 
boy, whose naine was Yalimar, and what 
he told him. There are seven stories, be- 
cause there are seven days in the week. 


MONDAY. 

“Just listen!’ said Ole Luckoie, in the 
evening,when they bad put Yalmar in bed; 
‘now I shall make things fine!” 

Aud with that all the plants in the flower 
pots grew up into great trees, which 
stretched out their long branches along the 
ceiling and the walls, till the whole reoim 
looked like the most beautiful surmimer- 
house; and all the branches were full of 
flowers, and every flower was more beauti- 
ful than a rose, and was so sweet that i! 
anybody smelt at it, it was sweeter than 
raspberry jam! 

The fruit on the tree shone like gold,and 
great big bunches of raisins bung down— 
never had anything been seen like it. But 
all at once there begun such a dismal 
lamentation in the table drawer where Yal- 
nar kept bis school-books, 

“Whatis that?’? said Ole Luckoie, and 
went over to the table and opened the 
drawer. 

It was the slate that was in great trouble; 
for there was an addition sum on it that 
was added up wrong, and the siate pencil 
was hopping and juinping about in ite 
string, like a lithe dog that wanted to help 
the suin, but could not, 

And besides this, Yalinar’s copy-book 
was crying outsadiy! Allthe way down 
each stood a row of great letters, each 
with a little one by ita side ; these were the 
copy; and tuen there stood otber letters, 
which tancied that they iooked like the 
copy; and these Yalinar bad written; but 
they were some one way and some another, 
just as if they were tumbling over the pen- 
cil lines on which they ought to have 
stood, 

“Look, you should hold yourselves up— 
thus!" said the copy; “thus, all in a line, 
with a brisk air!’’ 

“Ob! we would do eo gladiy if we could,” 
seid Yalmar’s wriling ; “but we cannot, we 
are 80 mniserable.’’ 

“Then we will make you!’’ said Ole 
Luckole, gruffly. 

“Oh, nol” erled the poor little crooked 
letters; but for all that they straightened 
themselves till it was quite a pleasure to 
see tuem. 

“Now, then, cannot we tell a story ?"’ 
said Ole Luckoie; “now I can exercise 
them! One, two! One, two!” 

Aud 80, like a drill-sergeant, he put them 
all tarough their exercise, and they stood 
a6 straight and as well-shaped as any copy. 
After that Ole Luckvie went his way; and 
Yalmar, when be iooked atthe letters next 
inorning, found them tumbling about just 
as iniserably aa at first, 


TUESDAY. 

Nosooner was Yali: ar in bed than (Oje 
Luckoie came with bie litthe wana, and 
touched all the furniture in the room; and, 
ir aminute, everything began to chatter; 
aud they chattered altogetber, and about 
nothing but themeel ves, 

Everything talked except the old door- 
mat, which lay silent, and was vexed that 
they should be all sc full of vanity as lotalk 
of nothing but themselves, and never have 
one thought for it whic. lay #9 modestly in 
a corner and let itself betroddeun upon by 
everyone, 

Chere ony | over the chest of drawers a 
great picture in a gilt frame; it wasa land- 
acape ; one could see tall, old trees, flowers 
in the io and a great river, which ran 
through great woods, past nan v casties, out 
into the wild sea. 

Ole Luckole touched the pisuse with his 
wand; and with thatthe birds in tLe pice 
ture began tosing, the tree branches began 
to wave, and the clouds regularly to move 


T: ERE is nobody in all this world who 

















—one could see them inoving slong over the 
landscape. 

Ole Luckoie now lifted little Yalmar up 
into the picture; be put his little | right 
into it, just as if into tall grass, there 
he stood. 

The sun shone down through the tree 
branches upon him. He ran down Ww the 
river, and got intoa little boat which lay 
there. 

It was painted red and white, the sails 
shone like silk, and six swans, each with a 
circlet of gold around its neck and a besm- 
blue star upon its bead, drew the little boat 
past tue green wood—where he beard the 
trees talking about robbers and witch 
and flowers, and the pretty littie fairies, an 
all that the sainmmer biras bad told them 
about. 

The loveliest fishes, with scales like sil- 
ver and gold, swam after the boat, and 
leaped up into the water; and birds, sowe 
red and sowe biue siwwall and great, flew, in 
two long rows, behind ; gnats danced about, 
and cockchaters said bum! bum! They all 
came followiog Yalmar, and you may 
think what adeal they :nust bave had to 
tell bim. 

It was a regular voyage. Now the woods 
were sv thick and so dark—now they were 
like the mwwost beautiful garden, with sun- 
shine and flowers; sud in the midst of 
them there stood great castles ul glass and 
of marble, 

Upon the balconies of these castles stood 
princesses, and every one of them were the 
little girls whom Yaiuwwar knew very well, 
and with whoin be had played. 

They all reached out their hands to bim, 
and held out the most delicious sticks of 
barley sugar which any confectioner could 
inake; and Yalmar bit off a piece from 
every stick of barley-sugar as be sailed past, 
and Valmer's piece was al ways a very large 
piece, 

Before every castle stood little princes as 
sentinels; they stood with their golden 
swords drawn, and showered down almonds 
and raising, They were perfect little 
princes! 

Yalmar soon sailed through the wood, 
then through a great ball, or into the midst 
of a city; and at last he came to that in 
which his nurse lived, she who had nursed 
bim when he was a very little child, and 
had been so very fond of him. And there 
he saw ber, and she nodded and waved her 
hand to him, and sang the pretty little verse 
which she berself bad once wade. about 
Yalinar. 

And all the birds sang, too, the flowers 
danced upon their stems, and the old trees 
nodded like as Ole Luckoie did whilst be 
told his tales, 

WEDNESDAY. 


How the rain did pour down! Yalmar 
could hear itin his sleep, and when Oie 
Luckoie opened the casement, the water 
stood upto the very window aill. There 
was a reguiar sea outside ; but the most 
splendid ship lay close up to the house, 

“Ifthou wilt sail with me, little Yalmar,’’ 
said Ole Luckoie, *‘thou canst reach foreign 
countries in the night, and be bere again 
by to-morrow morning.”’ 

And with this Yalimar stood in his Sun- 
day clothes in the ship, and immediately 
the weather becaine fine, and they sailed 
through the streets, tweked about around 
the church, and then came out into a great 
desolate lake. 

They sailed so far that at last they could 
see no more land, and then they saw a 
flock of storks, which were coming from 
home, on their way to the warin countries ; 
one stork after another flew ov, and they 
had already flown such a long, long way. 
One of the storks was so very much tired 
that it seemed as if his wings could not 
support bim any longer; he was the very 
last of all the flock, and got farther and far- 
ther behind them, and, at last, he sank 
lower and lower with his outapread wings; 
he still flapped bis wings now and then,but 
that did not belp him ; now his feet touched 
the oordage of the ship; now he glided 
down the sail, and, bounce! down he came 
on the deck. 

A sailor boy then took him up, and set 
him in the hencoup among bens,and ducks, 
and turkeys, The poor stork stood quite 
confounded among thei all. 

“Here’s athing!’’ said all the hens. 

And the turkeyoock blew bimself up as 
inuch as ever he could, and asked the stork 
who he was; and the ducks they went on 
jostling one against the other, saying— 

“Do thou ask ! do thou ask!” 

The stork told them all about the warm 
Africa, about the pyramids, and about tbe 
simoom, which sped like a horse over the 
desert; but the ducks understood not one 
word about what he said, and 80 they whis- 
pered one to the other— 

‘We are all agreed, be is silly.”’ 

Then the turkeys began to gobble, and 
the the ducks chattered, ‘“;ik, gak! gik, 
gak!"’ It was amazing to see bow enter- 
taining they were to theiisel ves. 

Yalinar, however, went up to the ben- 
coop, opened the door, and called to the 
atork, which hopped out to him on the 
deck, It had now rested itself, and it 
seemed as if it nodded t) Yalmar to thank 
hia. With this it spread out its wings and 
flew away to its waru: countries; but the 
bens clucked, ibe ducks cbattered, and the 
turkeycocks grew quite red in the head. 

‘To-morrow we shall bave you for dip- 
ner,’ said Yalmar; and so he awoke and 
was lying in bis little bed. 

It was, however, a wonderful voyage 
that O.e Luckoie had taken bim that night 





THURSDAY. | 

“Dost thou know what?” said Ole 
Luckoie. ‘Now do not be afraid, and thou 
sbait see a littie inouse !”” and with that he | 
held out bis hand with the pretty little crea- | 
tore in it. 


“It is comme to invite thee to a wedding,’ ( 


said he. “There are two little mice who 
are going to be married to-night; they live 
down under the floor of thy 8 store- 
closet; it will be such a nice opportapity 
— h the lite) 

“Bat bow can I throug e e 
mouse-bele in the ole ?” asked Yalmar. 

“Leave that to me,’ said Ole Luckole ; 
“I shall make thee little enougb.”’ 

And with that be toucned Yalmar with 
bis wand, and i:nmediately he grew less 
and lesa, until at last be was no bigger than 
wy finger. 

unoe thou canst borrow the tin-sol- 
dier's clothes,” said Ole Luchoie; “I think 
they would fit thee, and it looks so proper 
to have a uniform on when people go int 
company.” 

“Yes, to besure!” said Yaimar; and in 
a moment he was dressed up like the most 
beautiful new tin soldier. 

“Will you be ao good as to seat yourself 
in your mother’s thimble,” said the little 
unouse ; “and then I shall bave the honor 
of driving you!”’ 

“Goodness!” said Yalinar; ‘will the 
young !ady bersel! take the trouble?" and 
with that they drove tothe mouse’s wed- 
ding. 

Firat of all, after going under tbe floor, 
they came into a lone passage, which was 
so low that they could bardly drive in the 
thimble, and the whole passage was illu- 
minated with touch wood, 

“Does it not sinell delicious?’ said the 
mouse as they drove along; “the whole 

bas been rubbed with bacon- 
sward; nothing can be more delicious!” 

They now came into the wedding-hall. 
On the right band stood the little she-mice, 
and they all whispered and tittered as i! 
they were inaking tun of one another; on 
the left hand all the he-mice, who stroked 
their moustaches with their paws. In the 
middle ot the floor were to be seen the bri- 
dal pair, who stood in a hollow cheese-par- 
ing: and they kept kissing one another be- 
fore everybody, for they were pao oo A 
in love, and were going to be married di- 
rectly. 

And all this time there kept coming in 
more and mvre strangers, till one mouse 
was ready to trample another to death ; and 
the bridal pair bad placed theinselves in a 
doorway, 80 that people could neither go 
in nor come out. The whole room, like 
the passage, bad been smeared with sward 
of bacon ; that was all tbe entertaininent: 
but as a dessert a pea was produced, on 
which a little mouse of family had bitten 
the name of the bridal pair,—that is to say, 
the first lettersof their name; that was 
something quite out of the common run. 

All the mice said that it was a charining 
wedding, and that the conversation bad 
been so gcod ! 

Yalmar drove home again ; he had really 
been in grand society, but he must have 
been regularly squeezed together to make 
himself small enough for a tin-soldier’s 
uniform. 

FRIDAY. 

“It is incredible how many elderly 
ple there are who would be so glad of me,”’ 
said Ole Luckoie, “especially those who 
bave done anything wrong. ‘Good little 
Ole,’ they say to ine, ‘we cannot close our 
eyes; aod so we lie all night long awake, 
and see all our bad deeds, which sit, like 
ugly little imps, on the bed’s head, and 
squirt hot water on us. Wilt thou only 
jus.come and drive them away, that we 
may have a good sleep!’ and with that they 
heave such deep sighs—‘we would so giad- 
ly pay thee; good night, Ole!’ Siiver 
a lie tortme in the window,” said 

le Luckoie, ‘but I do not give sleep for 
money !”’ 

“Now what sball we have to-night?” in- 
quired Yalmar, 

“I donot know whether thou hast any 
desire to go again to-night toa wedding,” 
said Ole Luckoie; “but it is of a difterent 
kind to that of last night. Thy sister's 
great doll, which is dressed like a gentie- 
man, and is called Herman; is going to be 
inarried to the doll Bertha; besides it is the 
doll’s birthday, and, therefore, there will 
be a great many presents made,” 

“Yes, I know,” said Yalmar: ‘always, 

whenever the dolls have new clothes, my 
sister entreats that they have a birthday or 
a wedding; that has happened certain- 
ly a hundred times!” 
_ “Yea, but to-night it isthe hundred and 
first wedding, and when a hundred and 
one is done all is over! Therefore it will 
be ipcomparably grand. Only look !” 

_Yalmar looked at the table; there stood 
the little doll’s house with lights in the 
windows, and all the tin soldiers presented 
arms outside. The bridal couple sat upon 
the floor, and leaned against the table legs, 
and looked very pensive, and there might 
be reason for it. But Ole Luckoie, dressed 
In the grandmother's black petticoat, mar- 
ried them, and when they were married, all 
the furniture in the room joined in the wed- 
ding song, which was written in pencil, and 
which was sung to the tune of the drum. 

And now ee were brought, Lut 
they had forbidden any kind of eatabies, 
for their love was sufficient for them. 

“Shall we stay in the country, or shal! we 
travel into foreign parts?” asked the bride- 
groom; and with that they begged the ad- 
vice of the breeze which bad travelled a 
great deal, and of the old hen which bad 
had tive broods of chickens. The breeze 
told thein about the beautiful, warm coun- 
tries where the bunches otf grapee hung so 
large and sc heavy; where the alr was so 
wild, and the mountains bad colors of 
— one could bave no idea in this coun- 

‘But there they bave not our green cab- 
bage!"’ said the ben. “I lived for ope suim- 
mer with all my chickens in the country ; 
there wasa dry, custy diteh in which we 
cou-d gu and scuttle, and we had admit- 


a 





tance to a en where there was green 
! , how mn it was! I canno 
tancy anything more beautiful !”’ 

“But ovo k looks just like 
another,” said the breeze: “and then there 
is such wretohed weather here.” 

“Yes, but one gets used to it,” said the 


“Bat it a —— rtp ow a 

"That is good for the cabbage !’’ said the 
ben. “Besides, we aiso bave it warm. 
Had not we four years ago asummer which 
lasted _ weeks, and it wasso hot that 
people not know how to bearit? And 
then we have not all the poisonous crea. 
tures which they bave there! and we are 
far trom robbers, He is a good-for-nothing 
fellow who does not think our country the 
most beautiful in the world! and he does 
not deserve to be here!” and with that the 
hen cried—“‘And I have also travelied,”’ 
continued she; “I have gone in a boat 
above twelve mniles; there is no pleasure in 
travelling.” 

“The hen is a sensible body!” said the 
doll Bertha; ‘“‘Iwouild rather not travel to 
the mountains, for it is only going up w 
come down again. No! we will go down 
into the ditch, and walk in the cabbage 
garden.”’ 

And so they did. 


SATURDAY. 

“Shall I have any stories?’’ said little 
Yalmar, as soon as Ole Luekoie had put 
him to sleep. 

“In the evening we have nv time tor 
any,” said Ole, and spread out his most 
beautiful uinbrella above his head. *Iook 
now at the Chinese scene!” and with that 
the whole inside of the umbrella looked 
like a china saucer, with blue trees 
and pointed bridges, on which were littie 
Chinese, who stood aod nodded with their 
heads. ‘“‘We shall have all the world 
dressed up beautifully this morning,” said 
Ole, “for itis really a holiday, it + Sun- 
day. I shall go up into the church towers 
to see whether the little church-elves polish 
the bells, they sound so sweetly. I shall 
have all the stars down to polish thei.” 

‘*Hear, you Mr. Luckoie, there!’’ said an 
old portrait; ‘lam Yalmar’s grandfather. 
We are obliged to you for telling the boy 
pretty stories, but you must uot go and 
confuse his ideas. The stars cannot be 
taken down and polished! The stars are 
globes like our earth, and they want notb- 
ing doing at thein!”’ 

“Tbou shalt have thanks, thou old grand- 
tather,’’ said Ole Luckoie. Thou art tho 
head of the family; but I am older than 
thou! Iain an old heathen; the Greeks 
and the Romans calied me the god of 
dreams. I know how to manage both 
young and old, But now thou may'st take 
thy turn.” And with this Ole Luckoie 
— away, and took his umbrella with 

in. 

‘*Now, one cannot tell what be means :”’ 
said the old portrait And Yalmar awoke. 


SUNDAY. 

“Good evening!’ said Ole Luckoie, and 
Yalmar nodded; but be jumped up and 
turned the grandfather’s portrait to the 
wall, that it might not chatter as it had done 
the night before. 

“Now thou shalt tell me a story,’’ said 
Yaimar, “about the five peas that live in 
one pea-pod, and about Hanebeen who 
cured Houcbeen ; and about the darning- 
needle, that was so fine that it fancied itself 
a sewing-need ile.” 

“One might do a deal of good by 80 
doing,’’ said Ole Luckoie; “but dost thou 
know, I would rather shew thee something. 
I willshew thee my brother; he is also 
called Ole Luckoie. He never comes more 
than once to anybody—and when he coines 
he takes the person away with hiw on bis 
.orse, and tells him a great and wonderful 
history. But he only knows two, one of 
thein is the most incomparably beautiful 
story; so beautiful that nobody in the wor!d 
can imagine it; and the cther is so disinal 
and sai—oh, it is impossible to describe 
boy sad !”’ 

Aaving said this, Ole Luckoie lifted little 
Yalmar up to the window and said— 

“There thou mayst see my brother, the 
other Ole Luckoie! They callbim Deatb! 
Dost thou see, he does not look horrible, a8 
they have painted hiin in picture books— 
like a skeleton ; no, his coat is embroidered 
with silver; he wears a handsome buzzar 
unitorm! A cloak of black velvet flies 00- 
eens his horse. See how fast be gal- 
° 

almar looked and saw how the otier 
Ole Luckoie rode along, and took both 
young and old people with bim on bis 
horse, Some be set before him, and some 
he set behind ; but his first question al ways 
Was— 

“How does it stand in your character 
book ?”’ 

Everybody said, ‘*good !"” 

“Yes! let me see myself,” said he ; and 
they were obliged to sbew him their books; 
and all those in whose books were written 
“Very good!” or “Remarkably good !” be 
placed before bim on his borse; and they 
listened to the beautiful story that he could 
tell. But they in whose books was writ- 
ten **Not very _— !”’ or “Only middling, 
they had to sit behind and listen to the dis- 
mal tale. These wept bitterly and would 
have been glad to have got away, that they 
might have amended their characters ; but 
it was then too late. ' 

“Death is, after all, the :nost beautiful 
Ole Luckois,” said Yalmar. ‘I shall not 
be atraid of him!” 

“Thou need not fear biin,” said Ole 
Luckoie, ‘if thou only take care and bavé 
& good character-book.”’ 

‘There is instruction in that’” mumbled 
the old grandfather's portrait ; “that is bet 
ter; one sees his meaning!" and he ws 
pleased. 

This is the story about Ole Luckoie. 
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CHANGE, 





BY J. &. 8. 


Boast not thyself tor the morrow, 
How little ye know of the day; 

The hopes that to-day are the brightest, 
‘To-morrow may vanish away. 


To-day you my stand in the sunshixe, 
To-morrow you'll stand in the shade; 

‘To-day you may gather the blossoms, 
‘To-morrow they'lt wither and fade. 


To-day you may witness the bridal, 
‘ro-merrow you'll stand by the bier, 

‘o-day your rollicking laughter, 
‘To-morrow the sealding tear. 


lo-day we rejoice in our riches, 
‘To-morrow they'll vanish away; 

To-day we cherish an idol, 
‘To-morrow we'll find it but clay. 


To-day we have worldly ambition, 
To morrow our hearts will be crushed; 
To-day we have pride without measure, 
lo-morrow we'll bow in the dust. 


There are thorns with all our roses, 
And tares with all our wheat; 

Sunshine and shade in succession, 
‘To-morrow the bitter and sweet, 


So we pass through life, not knowing 
The scenes of the comiug day; 
But trusting, we look for the morrow, 
For the future looks hopeful and gay. 
ee Ne 


A CHAT ABOUT Was, 





Few matters connected with our every. 
day lite have received more reverential or 
more constant attention than the hair of the 
heal and face of the human kind. The 
Hebrews, with their short bair (excepting 
always the case of the Nazarites, whose 
hair a vow kept long) ; the ancieat Greeks, 
with hair so long as to win from Homer 
the distinction of ‘‘long locked’; the 
tomans, more fastidious than even the 
Greeks, in the culture of their hair—these 
nations haxe given to the men and women 
of our own time some, though not perhaps 
all, of the fanciful whims and fashions at- 
taching to this certainly not unimportant 
feature of the human body. 

Secular writers, as well as sacred, have 
kept us well informed of the doings of the 
ancients in hair culture and decoration. 
While women did not disdain to dye, curl, 
and scent their natural, and even to wear 
false hair, so young dandies and grave 
statesmen did not refuse to appear both in 
pubiic and private in hairy and tragrant 
structures of the most lavish kind. 

The Egyptians wore false beards; it is 
not surprising therefore, to find them wear- 
ing a false head-dress. In any case they 
are credited with the invention of wigs. As 
they always shaved the head, they could 
scarcely devise a better covering than a 
wig, which, while it protected them from 
the rays of the sun, allowed, from the tex- 
\ure of the article, the transpiration from 
the head to escape, which is not the case 
with the turban. 


In the wigs preserved in museums, the 
upper portion of the wig is found made 
with curled hair, the plaited hair being con - 
fined to the lower part and sides. These 
wigs were worn both within the house and 
out of doors. At parties the head-dress of 
the guests was bound with a chaplet of 
flowers, and ointment was put upon the 
lop of the wig, as if it had really been the 
hair of the head. 


The term wig, a contraction of periwig, 
is evidently derived trom the French per 
ruque; but the etymology of the French 
word is not quite so clear: some derive it 
lrom pyrrbic, because the first wigs were 
made of yellow or reddish hair, which is 
very doubtful. Fiery-red hair was neither 
liked in Greece nor in Rome. 

Wigs may date back in England from 
the reign of Stephen. The peruke mania 
was at its height at the time of Louis XIV. 
[n 1656 there were not less than fifty Court 
irruquiers, whom Louis XIV., by a de- 
cree of the Council, declared artistes. But 
* storm was gathering about their heads. 
lhe celebrated Colbert, amazed at the large 
‘ums spent for foreign hair, conceived the 
idea of prohibiting the wearing of wigs at 
Court, and tried to intruduce a kind of cap. 
Kut the wig-makers carried the day ; they 
Proved that more money came to France 
lor the wigs than went out for the hair. 
Louis XIV. and his courtiers now wore 
Wigs bigger than ever, some of which cost 
$1,000, 

Periwigs were not worn by gentlemen 
tlone. They had long before this pericd 
been worn by ladies. Queen Elizabeth 


died their hair of various colors, particular- 
ly of a sandy color, in compliment to the 
Queen, whose natural locks were of that 
tint. Mary Stuart obtained her wigs irom 
Edinburgh, not merely while in Scotland, 
but daring the time she was a prisoner in 
England. 

“The True Report of the Last Moments 
ot Mary Stuart,”’ sets forth that when the 
executioner lifted the head by the hair to 
show it to the bystanders, with the excla- 
mation, *‘God save the Queen!”’ it sudden- 
ly dropped trom his hands. The hair was 
false; the head had been shaved in front 
and at the back, leaving a few grey hairs 
on the side. 

The wearing of wigs, says an old writer, 
is of great use. It saves men great trouble, 
it makes an ill face tolerable, and a tolera- 
ble one handsome. It is said that at an 
election, when the great O’Connell dispar- 
aged his opponent on accuunt of his ugli- 
ness, his adversary’s rejoinder was: ‘Let 
him take off his wig, and I warrant you 
will find him (O'Connell) the uglier of the 
two."’ O'Connell immediately, amidst the 
roar of the audience, snatched his wig 
from his head, and there was not  bair be- 
tween his pate and the ceiling. We are 
not certain as regards the judgment of the 
audience as to the comparative comeliness 
of the respective candidates, but O’Connel! 
certainly had the best of it. 

The incident of O’Connell reminds us of 
a story of Peter the Great of Russia, who 
was at Dantzic, in the year 1716, on a State 
occasion, the burgomaster sitting a little be- 
low him. The Emperor, feeling bis head 
cold, stretched out his august hand, and 
took the burgomaster’s full-bottomed wig 
and put it upon his own head, and did not 
return it until he left the assembly. The 
attendants of the Czar alterw ards explained 
that his Majesty, being short of hair, was 
accustomed, when at home, frequently to 
borrow the wig of any nobleman who hap- 
pened to be within reach. 

The Bishop’s Wig.—When Dr. Randolph 
presented himself before King George IV. 
to kiss hands on his elevation to the bishop. 
ric, he did so without his wig, when the 
King said, ‘‘My lord, you must have a 
wig.’’ Not until the reign of William IV. 
did the bishops cease to wear wigs, though 
one archbishop, necessarily very conserva- 
tive of old usages, still adhered w itin the 
reign of Victoria. 

English judges and barristers have hith- 

erto not succeeded in obfaining dispensa- 
tion as regards wigs. Some years ago an 
eminent counsel, being in a hurry, dared to 
make a motion, but the judge (Cockburn) 
sternly said, ‘‘I hear your voice, but I can- 
not see you,’’ because he wore no wig. 
The periwig, which had long been used 
in France, was iotroduced into England 
soon after the Restoration. The ladies 
wore their hair curled and trizzed with the 
nicest art, and they frequently eet it oft 
with artificial curls, called ‘‘heart-break- 
ers.’ 


——— << <a 


brains of bold. 


The best of prophets of the future is the 
past. 

To him who lives well every form of life 
is gvod, 

All is but lip wisdom that wants exper- 
lence. 

Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, 
and cold, 

Little minds, like weakest liquors, are 
soonest soured. 

Nothing can make a man truly great but 
being truly good, 

To make another person hold his tongue, 
be you first silent. 

Custom may lead a man into many er- 
rors, bul it justifies none, 

Happiness and unhappiness are qualities 
of mind, not of place or position, 

Pitch upon the best course in life and 
custom wil! render it the most easy. 

Many people mistate stubbornness for 
brayery, meanness for economy, aud vileness for 
wit. 

Laughing, if loud, ende in a deep sigh; 
and all pleasures bave a sting In the tall, though they 


___ Femininities. 





Domestic training cannot begin too early. 


“What can I use to clean carpets?”’ 
your husband, 


A young lady’s first question always is, 


**Is he married ?"’ 


It is against womanhood w be forward 
in their own wishes. 

Hand-painted coffins are the latest so- 
clety freak in Boston. 

Woman is like the reed which bends to 
every breeze, but breaks nut in the tempest. 

A mystery. How cana girl six inches 
in diameter get away with apan of clams eighteen 
inches across’ 

Some things a woman doesn't know, of 
course; but one of them isn't’ what she thinks of 
some other woman, 

Eve never bothered Adam about the 
Spring fashions, but she was ihe first woman to 
adopt the Fall style. 

An O'Neiil, Neb., gir! feli out of a sec- 
ond stury winduwto the ground and lauded unin- 
jJured ou her rubber bustle. 

A little girl who wanted to describe the 
abseutmindedness of her uncle Paid: ‘His remeim- 


ber is so tired that he has tu use his forget all the 
time.’’ 


Use 


Tu the novel colors invented for wo- 


men’s clothes of ‘‘crushed strawberry’’ and 
‘*‘whipped cream,’' has been added the color of 
*‘slapped baby.’’ 


Children frequently squint. If slight, 
this is easily prevented by baudaging the eye that 
does not squint, and this will compel the squinting 
fye to look straight. 


*‘Women seldom stop to think,”’ snarled 
a cross-grained husband, ‘*frue evough,*’ said his 
wife; ‘‘but you might have added that they never 
fail to stop and talk.*’ 


A magazine writer has been discussing 
the question: ‘*WIill the Coming Man Read Buoks’'' 
Not if he has to uurse the baby while his wile at- 
tends women’s rights conventions, 


A girl looks prettier io a nice lawn dress 
than she does rigged out like a show window of «a 
millinery establishment, But then nine out of ten 
girls would rather be the show window, 


‘*My little cat,’’ is a favorite term of en- 
dearment with Frenchmen. A Frenchman, how- 
ever, who applied it to his Yankee sweetheart found 
that he had stroked the fur the wrong way, 


‘‘Ma, may I go over to Maudie’s house 
and playa little while’’’ asked 4t-year-old Ethel. 
**Yes, dear, Idon*tcareif you do.’ ‘Thank yo: 
ma,’’ was the demure reply; ‘‘I’ve been." 


Alump of soda laid upon the drain pipe 
down which waste water passes will prevent the 
clogging of the pipe with grease, especially if the 
pipe is hooded every week with boiling water, 


A St. Johns, Mich., lady wears a live 
sparrow on her bustie when she promenades the 
street, and receives no end of critical attention, be- 
cause the people think she doesn't know it’s there. 


Indian hemp, in doses night and morn- 
ing of one-half grain, and increased, If need be, to 
a grain, and continued for some time, fs spoken ol a» 
a most valuable remedy in the creatment of persist- 
ent headache, 


Protessor Tynda!l has proved that at- 
mospheric gerins cannot pass through a layer of vcut- 
ton, and it is now sald that preserved fruit may be 
kept in perfect condition by covering the Jar with 
cotton batting. 


A young lady, after six months of bliss- 
fully happy wedded life, inquired of a lady friend, 
pussessing experience, how she should best retuin 
the affections of her lord and master, The reply 
was: ‘*Feed him and flatter him,’’ 


Augustus: ‘‘And what did she say when 
she got my note asking to be released from the en- 
gagement?’’ Lawyer: ‘‘she said she'd be compelled 
to bring a sult against you for breach of promise,’’ 
Augustus: ‘‘How that girl does love me!"* 


A temale evangelist in Lodiana is telling 
the xirls that not five wen in a hundred are good 
enough for them to marry, The girls believe the 
statement, of course, but there never yet was awe. 
man who did not have faith In her power to reforin a 
bad man if only she could marry blin,” 


The definition of ‘‘wedding’’ in the fashi- 
ion vocabulary means a grand crisi# of clothes; 
**pride,*’ a pex on which fuery of all kinds is hung, 
**pridegroom,’’ a sober, black object following Lhe 
bride, of no account in particular, and yet without 
whom there would be no fussand the fun could not 
go on. 

Some time ago in Syracuse, Kan., when 
the nomination of candidates for counclis was ander 


consideration, it was suggested, as a joke, thata 
ticket composed entirely of women be prepared, 
The Joke wentastep further, the ticket was pre 
pared, andatthe electiun recent'y held came out 


successful. 


A citizen of Arthur Village, Canada, tell 
from an unguarded bridge lato the water, and was 
saved from drowning by the exertions of Mrs. 
Drake, who risked her life inthe act. She caugbta 
severe cold, and has been an tuvalit ever since, The 
man recovered $3,000 from the town, but not a cent 
of \t has gone to the woman who saved his lite. 


Nature sent women into the world with 
thle bridal dower of love, not, as men often think, 
that they altogether and entirely love thear from the 
crown of their head to the sule of their feet, but for 





carry beauty on-the face. 

The design of self-examination is to dis- 
cover if we are in the right way, and if our graces are 
real, and our hopes well founded, 

People who are always taking care of 
their health are like misers, who are hoarding up a 
tressure which they have never spirit enough to en- 


Li ¥s 


How easy it is for one benevolent being | 
to diffuse pleasure around him: and how truly Is a 
kind heart a fountain of gladness, making every- 





Wore false hair, and that red. The ladies 














thing in its vicinity freshen into su-iies' 


this reason, thatithey might be, what their destina- 
tion is, mothers, and love children, to whom saecri- 
fices must ever be offered. and from whom none are 
to be obtained. 


‘Say,’ said Berkey to his wite yester- 
day at dinner, ‘‘you didu’t say avything to anyone 
about what I was telling you night before last, did 


yon? That’s 4 ereret.’' “‘A secret! Why, | 
dida't know it wasasecret!’* she replied, kind of | 
regretfully. ‘‘Well, did youtelitiy Lf want to | 
know.’’ ‘*Why, no; I never thought of iteince. | 


didn’t know it was @ secret!’* 








FAasculinities. 


The best thing for a snob is s snub. 


An Iowa tramp gave his name as Samuel 
Tired, 

Bright young men are not necessarily 
polished, 

Mr. Gladstone wears a thick overcoat in 
the warmest weather. 

The average Texan chews his weight in 
tobacco every four years. 

It is a good discretion not to make too 
much of any man at the frst. 

A mano in Putnam county, Ga, has 
finger nails over two inches in length. 

The clumeier the head of a cane or um- 
brella the prouder the man attached to it. 

Speaking about alacrity, you should ob- 
serveacierk tack up an early closing notice on a 
sture door. ‘ 

The young men who wear pink cross- 
bar shirts and white collars make up the tall of the 
«reat procession. 

A summer resorter writes home that he 


retires with the chickens in the evening and awakes 
with the fllesin the morning. 


When a young mau detects the first evi- 
dence of hair on his upper Ip he feels elevated, 
when in reality itis « sort of a comlug duwa, 

Cigarettes are undoubtedly unhealthy; 
but we imagine if any young man should eat sixty 
silces of bread and batter a day that would kill bim, 
too. 

“How did you break that lamp?” roared 
Mr. Testy. ‘‘dJust lighted it, and that broke it,’’ 
sald his wife; **darkness fails, you know, but light 
breaks,’’ 

“Can a man open his wile’s letter?’’ is 
asked, Hecertainly can if she dues not happen to 
be around at the time, buclf he ls wise he witl care- 
fully paste It up again, 


Some one threwa Lead of cabbage ata 
public speaker, The latter paused for an Iinetant, 
then said: **Gentlemen, L ouly asked for your ears; 
I don't care for your heads.’ 

Let po man boast that he is free from 
color blinduess until after he bas been sent to the 
dry goods store to match his wife's black silk and 
has come out of the ordeal satisfactorily. 


A reputable Georgia journal says that a 
clock down there stopped the moment its owner was 
arrested, charged with murder, and started again 
without ald the moment he was acquitted. 


‘Greasy Joe’’ Whelan is a local celeb- 
rity tu Pittsburg, Pa, Hiselsim to notoriety lies in 
his fou tness for drinking crude petroleum, He Is 
fond of the stuffand it seems to agree with him, 


No statue that the rich man places osten- 
tatiously in his window isto be compared to the lit- 
tle expectant face pressed against the wihdow pane 
watching for his father when his day's work ls done. 


0. L. McClellan was saved trom strik- 
ing on his head in falling from a load of hay near 
Hudson, Mich., by grabbing a mule's tall. He says 
he woulda't be saved that way again for a million 
doliars. 


‘‘Ilow much are these flowers ?’’ asked a 
handsome, well-dressed gentieman, ‘‘l want them 
for my wite.’’ **Really for your wife?’ exclaimed 
la marchande, astonished; “‘then I'll throw off » 
per cent, 


A Keot county, Mich., deputy sheriff 
was talking tohis«irl, She wanted to play with his 
handeulls, He let her, It required forty minutes 
filing at midnight to wet them off. He had torgotten 
he had no key with him, 


Fame never forgets to write dowo the 
petty errors or the views of ywreat mev. Hacon'’s 
manners, Vope’s rancour, Goethe's Inconstancy, 
aud the irritable tempers of the Bronte sleters, are 
as well-kuown a8 their geolus, 


A man may sneer at the street cars as 
belay too slow to gectout of the way of w funeral, 
but he repents him io profanity and perspiration if 
he has to chase one half «a bloek and his favorite corn 
is notiu sympathy with the movement, 

“The Thracians,’’ says Cicero, “wept 
when achild was born, and feasted and made merry 
whev a map went out of the world, and with reason. 
Show me the man who knows what life is, and dreads 
death, and I'll show thee a prisoner who dreads his 
liberty.*’ 


The late Elisha A. Welsh, the original 
**Yankee clock man,*’ accumulated in the clock- 
making busines@a fortune estimated at §5, 000, 000, 
Hie made millions of clocks, yet itis stated he could 
not keep the one in his own house wound up the 
year round, 


The young Duke of Newcastle is con 
templating holy orders. He will not be the first 
peer who has become a clergyman, but for a man of 
his high rank, the lbuke'’s eutrance into the church, 
if he deciles upou taking that step, will be regarded 
asavery eatravrdinary proceeding by Euglish so- 
clety. 


An Elmer City, Mich., fellow bought a 
horse for $ and traded it for a W-ceut revolver, The 
purchaser sold the avimal for §1, clearing | cent. 
His son dickered equus for WW cents, achremo, a %- 
cent knife anda mink trap. A last buyer paid FF, 
and the next morulag the horse was dead. is body 
was used as a lectilizer. 


Mr. Noitall, explaining how a locomo. 
tive works: **You see, they builda fire underneath 
the floor of the engine, and when It gets bot enough, 
they put the boiler on aml open the cylinder door, 


aud thet lets the steam get into the wheels, and away 


we go. Ladies: ‘Oh, thank you’ We often wou- 





dered how it was done,’ 


It is » bit odd, but Paymaster G. RK. Wat- 


kins, of the United States Navy, embezzler, sow in 
the San Quentia (Oal.) Penitentiary under sentence 
of hard labor for tnree years, actually draws a aalary 
of pvt a year while in prison. 
of his seutence be will continue on Lalf pay until the 
expiration of the three years, when be will b 
missed in dliegra 


lt oder the conditions 





e from Uncle Sam's tery 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 

Vur Little Ones and the Nursery is one 
of the best monuthlies published in the 
world for younger readera. Its contents 
of pleny in reading and illustrations is 
always of the treshest and best. Published 
at 55 Bromfield street, Boston. 

Art, taste and liberality could no fur- 
ther nor produce anything finer in the way 
of magnificent coloring, printing, pictures, 
paper and general beauty than the August 
number of Paper and Press, publish in 
this city, by William M. Patton. It isa 
typographical gem. 

The Eelectic Magazine for September has 








4 strong table of contents, selected from the | 


leading foreign publications. A collection 
ot Emin Bey’s letters from Central Altrica 
throw light on this remarkable man, to 
whose relief Stanley has gone. Holman 
tiunt gives an account of the painting of 
his great picture “The Sca t.’' Other 
articles include ‘“Gold,”’ “Flags and Ban- 
ners,”’ “Theocritus in Sicily,’’ a Chinese 


story called “The Twins,”’ « critical study | 


of Crabbe, “A Kiteben College,”’ “Salva- 
tion by Torture at Kairwan,”’ “Contem- 
porary Lite and Thought in China,”’ and 
several other papers, 8 a 
Pelton, publisher, No. 26 Bon 
York. 


street, New 


ear. E. R. | 


There is enough space awarded to Aimer’ , 


ean history in the September Century. B- 
sides four war papers, Jobn Bach McMaster 
sketches skillfully “Toe “ramers and the 
Fra ving of the Constituuon,” a most satis. 
factory article apropos of the Constitutional! 
Centennotal, Jolin G, Nicolay describes the 
origin anid gradual building of “Thomas 
Jetlerson’s Home,” while Frank R. Stock- 
ton, in lighter vein depicts “The Later 
Years of Monticello,” and Harry Feon 
accentuates the merits of both papers wita 
iis charming drawings, Finally the *Lin- 
eoln History” bursts forth into a genuine 
lite with its grapthie account of Lincoln's 
nomiboation aod election tothe presidency. 
The secne inthe “Republican Wigwam’ at 


Coleago is deseribed with considerable 
powerand spirit. ‘he otber articles, prose 
and verse are of equal interest, if not of 
ejual boportance, The Century Comnpany, 
New York. 

Phe September Wide- Awake has a vivid, 
valuaboe, Ginely articie for which it is sure 
to be treasured, and tor which it should be 
taker into every school-rooin in) America, 
and into every home. We reter to the 
“Ceanteuninl of the Constitution of the 
United States,’’ by Mrs. Annie Sawyer 


Downs, deseriblig graphically tue making 


ofthe Constitution one bundred years ayo 
(Sept. 7, I7S7), and profusely illustrate t 
Irom photograpus of original portraits and 
statues and relics in Independence Hail, 
views of the Hath, and [nesimiles of the 
opeuiog, and the signatures appeuded to 


the great document from chotographs of the 
oryinal parchineots furnished to the maga. 
Zine (ron the stale department at Washing- 
ton. This pusnber has besides the usual 
Varicty of stories, biographical, bistorical 
aud deseriptive sketches, poems and mis- 
cellaneous unatter, that tnakes itso great a 
lavorite with the young readers, and the 
itlustrationus are protuse and artistic. D. 
Louthrop & Co., Boston. 


The September number of Lhe Forum 
has a stroug table of contents. It opens 
with « paper on the “Sixteenth A:nend- 
mnent,” by Senator John J. Ingalls, in 
which he takes decided grounds against 
fernale suffrage. Dr. A. H. Jessop tells ot 
“tHooks that Helped Me,” and the author 
of “Jobn Halifax, Gentlemen,” gives ber 
ideas “Concerning Men.’ Protessor EK, D. 
Cope answers the question “What isthe 
Objectof Lite?” and Andrew Lang criti- 
cises The Manners of Critica’ Other 
theughtiul articles are “American Geo- 
yrapuical Names,” by Bishop Coxe ; 'Crreat 
Telescopes,’ by Prot. Younus; “The Gist of 
the Labor Question,” by President Jon 
Bascom; ‘Profit: Sharing,’’ by Nicholas 
Gilman; “Is Canada Misgovernet?"’ by 
Thomas White, and “Ignatius Donnelly’s 
Comet,”’ by Alexander Winchell, whocou- 
siders Mr. Donnelly’s theory that the super- 
ficial accumulation Known as drift by geolo- 
cists Was brought to the earth Dy a ornet. 


Prive, & « year. Published at 97 Fiith 
avevur, New York, 
> ——<—_—— 
Wokru RewMEMBERING.—For the die 


agreeable s-nsation Known as heart-burn, 
Which so often accompanies indigestion, a 
saltspoonfal ofeommon salt, dissolved in 
half a wine-glass of water, and drank, is as 
eflective a remedy as a dose of saleratus 
water, and a much pleasanter anc safer one. 
tubbins a bruise in sweet oil and then in 
spirits of turpentine will usually prevent 
the unsightly black and blue spots which 
not only tell tales, but deforms, When 
there is an unpleasant odor about the feet, 
a stnall Quantity of a weak solution of sali- 
eviie acid in the footbath isa sure destroyer 
of the offence. Many of the patent extracts 
and bitters are compounded of an alcohol, 


derived from wood, and thisis said to be) Pas 


a peculiarly dangerous form o! alcohol 








lod ts of turpentine, and the com- 
ed oxide of zinc, are each an 
invaluable remedy to apply to burns and 
scalds before a ph ean arrive to do 
better than is done, and sweet-oil and 
lime-water beaten up together make a cool- 
ing and b ointment for them as good 
as any medicament known. 

SS 


My Aunt. 


BY J. CASSELL. 











(P\HE following incidené is a strictly true 
account of an adventure that happeved 
to ny aunt, more than fifty ae ago. 

We were al! gathered around the Christ- 
mas fire, and, as was our wont, after the 
testivities of the Jay, were telling ghost 
stories, 

It wasaesort of custow in our family to 
tell weird and ghost/y tales on thatevening. 
On this particular nigbt our Aunt Alice was 
present, and, after some persuading, con- 
sented to tell us something that happened 
tw her when a girl. 

“WhatlI am going to tell you is nota 
ghost atory. It ie au adventure that befel 
ine tuany years ago, when ‘Burking’ was a 
commen crime, For those who do not un- 
derstand, I will explain. 

“To those days the opportunities of pro- 
curing bodies for inedical exposition and 
instruction were limited. The students 
and professors were theretore compellea to 
resort to all sorts of underhand means, 
such a8 robbing churchvards and rifling 
tombs. But codies could not be procured 
fast enough even by such means, 

“There appeared a man who invented 
a plan for which be became nowrious, A 
fellow called Burke. This wretci would 
hire sowe ruffian to steal up bebind a wan 
or woman and throw a powerful stickiny 
plaster over his victiin’s mouth. Strangu- 
lation would shortly ensue, and the mur- 
derer wou!d then take the body to some 
inedical college and sell it fora high price, 
as it would then be free from all fracture. 
This was what we understood by ‘Bark- 





iny,’ and, alas! it accounted only too truly 
for inany of the mysterious disappearances 
in those days. ‘ 

“We were living, at the time of my ad- 
venture, in the beart of tbe ‘Modern Baby- 





lon, Oue aight tather and I were lett alone 
in the house, the rest of the family baving 
gone to visit some friends. We were taik- 
ing togetber in his study, when he sudden- 
ly remnembered that he had an iinportant 
communication to make to my uncle. 

“On, child, I am sorry that they have 
gone out!’ he exclaimed. 

“*Why?’ I asked, 

**¢Your uncle should bave got the letter | 
without fail to-night, and now it is iin possi- 
ble.’ 

“Cannot | go?’ 

**¢Absurd! No, enild, under no circuin- 
stances,’ 

“Ob, but father,’ I continued,‘you know } 
it is not far to uncie’s, and tbe streets are 
ligiited all the way. I iunust go. 1 sha’n’'t 
be more than balf an bour; nothing on | 
earth can happen to me,’ 

*“T am atraid I was rather fond of having 
ny own way in those days; for go I did, 
with wiy father’s parting admonition,‘Don't 
stay at your uncle's, but hurry home,’ ring- 
jing in wy ears, 

“My uncle’s house was about a mile from 
ours, There were two ways of yetting to it 
—one, by a road, although it took longer, 
was well-lighted ; the other was by a cross- | 
cut through numerous small streets and 
alleys. 

“The night was cold and damp, After a 
brisk walk I reashed tiny uncle's, gave inv 
message and the valuable letter, and was 
about to go, when one of my cousins, run- 
ning up to me, said— 

** Ou, Alice, can’t you stop a minute and 
see wiv new dreas?’ 

“*Well, I'll stop one minute and no 
longer,’ I replied. 

“Butone minute was prolonged to two, 
and two Wo three, and still | lingered. The 
uew dress was 80 absorbing a topic that it 
bad barished my father’s words entirely 
from my mind, I do not know bow long | 
1 should bave steyed had not wy eye at 
sast caught sightof the clock. I saw to wy | 
dismay that it was ball-past nine. Tue 
parting words of iny father came to ny 


_tmind, and I was beartily sorry for my 


thoughtless disobedience. 
“Oh, girls, I inust go! 
er word! Guod-bye.’ 
“Throa#ing ou iny coat and seizing my 
bat, I rusbed downstairs, 1 almost rau 
now, in wy haste to make up for lost time. 
Suddenly the thought, ‘since you are s> 
late, Why not take the sbort cut?’ caine to 


Don’t say anoth- 


juny imind, and I acted upon it jiuuedi- 


capable of producing very serious brain | 


disorder. 
medicines in all the pharmacop ria is the 
hydrate of chloral, whic is so commonly 
used ; Cases are reported where 200 grain 


One of the most treacherous | 


ately. 

“There were only a few people in the 
streets as [ walked bone, and they seeimet 
to get fewer as 1 approached what had bee: 
pointed out to me as *Thieves’ Alley.’ Past 
gloomy jiltie shops, and past numerous odd 
turnings, I burried. Through ‘Thieves’ 
Alley,” quiet as a mouse, I stole. 1 bac 
sed the worst now, | thought. 

“Il next came to a street bounded! on both 
sides by dilapidated bouses, Tie place 
was 8 silent that I heard the echo of iiv 


own fooutepa, Ido not know what it was, 
bata feeling of impending danger so {e:| 


| 


bave been taken in safety, and other cases | 
where ten grains have proved tatal or Slong with eye and ear strained w catcu 


atforded only a narrow escape from death 
by Umely aid and effort; this drug should 
never be taken but with the advice and 
attendance of a physician. Iron articles 
will seldom rust if they lave Leen cleansed 
from oi] by bot soda-water, aud afterwards 
dipped in bot lime-water anu dried. Col- 


; 
} 


| 


upou ny mind that I stopped and listened, 
Tue street was silent and deserted. [oj 


the slightest sound. 

“{ bad reached the middie of the siree: | 
wheu I heard astep bebind me. Betore ] | 
could look aroupd my aris were se:zed, 
and a terrible weight was pressing inw wy 
back. I tried to scream, but he throat 
seewned paralyzed with fright I was in | 











| are yours. 
_ She is all that a faithtul, loving mother 


the hands of one of the ‘Burke’ 
had been lying in wait for me an 
kilt me! 

“Ob, the borror of that moment! I shail 
never forget it. The ruffian then began to 
draw ™ arms together. 1 saw his pur- 
pose. He wanted to hold my arms with 
one band, 80 that with the other be might 
put the dreaded plaster on my tace. Sud- 
deniy a thought came tomy mind. If I 
covld wrench iny arms free atthe moment 
when he should bold tuem with bis one 
hand, I might escape. 

“Slowly be brought my arins together. 
His powertul band was already grasping 
my wrists, when, with all the pervous pas- 
sion of despair, I threw my two fists back 
over my shoulders, and struck tbe villian 
tullin the face. Au oath, followed by a 
tall, was all I heard. I fiew. Girls can 
run a8 well as boys sometimes. But, hbor- 
ror! the wretch was following me, Foot- 
sieps ratiied on the pavement bebind. I 
tore on, but my breath was going. M 
pursuer was rapidly approaching ; still 
reeled on, when—rapture never to be for- 
yotten—I saw a policeman approaching ; 
the footsteps behind me stopped. I was 
saved. 

“T gained the highway and reached our 
house. In order to gain the instant atten- 
tion of those inside, I thrust my arm 
through «he front window. There was a 
crash, and I fell fainting ou the steps, 
Father caiue running out and carried me 
in, and, after atime, I told bim all. 

“That is iny adventure, and in conciluo- 
sion,” my auut continued, “I trust that no 
one of you will ever have to undergo sucb 
an experience,” 


“ANGELS UNAWARES.” 








How many have ever thought of the 
“angels unawares” thatare near us, ani 
which too often, alas, areslighted? Young 
man did it ever occur to your mind, while 
you were —— the path of dissipation, 
that your mother is an angel unaware, who 
would gladly direct your erring steps? 
But no matter how deep you may plunge 
into the abyss of sin, no matter how great 
ar: scal you may become, you are always 
the same to her; she is ever the same to 
you—one of the “angels unawares.”’ 

How strange you never recognize her as 
such, the dear, kind mother, whose love 


| comes nearer the Divine than any otber 


affection the earthcan know. If you but 
let her sweet voice warn you when the 


| temptation to do some wrong came ; if you 
| but heeded her wiser, better heart when 


she said, ‘‘My son, beware of that step, it 
leads to wrong. Shun thosé associat 


| they can teach you no good, but will lea 


you to form those habits which are so ruin- 


‘ous to the development of a noble man- 
' hood.” Then if you paused to weigh those 


words of her whois your angel unaware, 
what pain, misery and disaster you could 


| Save yoursel!, 


But too trequently 


ou say, “Ob, mother 
is too good,”’ and rus 


heedleesly into that 


, Slimy pool from which her voice was used 


in love to shield you. Do not slight the 
angel presence that so glorified your boy- 
hood, and made your childhood one long 
gleam of joyousness, now that you are a 
man and traveling the world'’scold ways; 
for all too soon will come a time when you 
may reach out your arms imploringly for 
that neglected love of the most falthtul 
heart to man, but find only vacant air, for 


_ She has gone where her angelhood will be 


eternal. 
Young lady, tie same “angels unawares"’ 
egard your mother as one. [t 


should be, she can never direct you 
wrongly. Obey her in all things, dive 
her your full heart and confidence next to 
your God, Cherish her tenderly. Does 


| She not deserve to be? Though you may 


win the whole world’s contempt, that 
mother is your forgiving angel still, and 
will not forsake you. Ap. H. GIBson. 





Bia CLAMs.—A traveler among the South 
Sea Islands gives an account of buge clams 
—so big that a single shell makes an adinir- 
able bath for a chiid—-the very touching of 
wich 18 S0metiies altended wiib fatal con- 
sequences, Diving for clame generally 
lalis to the Share of the woinen, and inany 
a one bas wet her doom from getting nip- 
ped by the ponderous, dentated shell, and 
so beld prisoner in the depths, never to 
rise again. I beard several horrible stories 
ov this subject in Fiji, and bere a pew one is 
added to the list. Quite recently a poor 
fellow, fishing, dived to the bottom of the 
lagoon, 'eeiing for peari oysters, when he 
Uniuckily siipped the flugers of bis leit 
band into a gaping clam-sbell,which cloeed 
aud held bim asin a vise. The sbeil lay in 
a bole in the coral, so that it was iin possible 
to reach the byssus by which it was moored 
1) that saie barbor; the wretebed man, in 
agouy of mind aod of body, severed his 
own Dogers with bis knife, and rose to the 
Surface, having indeed escaped drowning. 
but being maimed for lite. There have been 
“ther Cases where a diver thus imprisoned, 
Leas, Wilh greater deliberation, contrived to 
insert Lis Knife into the sell, and so force 


: — sufficiently to release bis other 
abd. 


nn << 


A MODEL PRaYER.—‘Give me,” said an 
ancient, “whatever way be good for m 
thougo 1 should negiect to pray for it; an 
deny ue whatever may be uurtful, thougo 
1 should ignorantiy wake it the object of 
ny Supplications.”’ Tois may be called a 
laconic prayer. It bas always been mach 
admired. Tue perfect resignation to tue Di- 
Vine Willi whecu it implies, renders it a 
wodel tor the imitation of Christian piety. 





METHODS IN AN AUCTION ROOM. 


“Although you can pick up a bargain 
now aud then in an deuten’ room," ce. 
letor in second. 

a@ man to attend 
sales who wants only a few articles. I! his 
ny is at all valuable it is — for - to 

uy new goods at a ular store Le 
legitimate comtnientons of auctioneers 
would never make them rich, so they re- 
sort to all manner of schemes Ww turn a 
penag The men who are continually in- 
orming the bidders that the reputation of 
the house is a safficient guarantee that al! 
articles are exactly as represented are usu- 
ally the greatest schemers. When an auc- 
tloneer sees an article going at a very low 
figure, and thinks be can do better with it 
sowe other day, be knocks it down to one 
ot bis agents. f vinited a room four tin.es 
recently, and each time I saw the same 
identical article put up and knocked down 
to the saine biddera, Tie auctioneer proba- 
bly bougbt out a private residence, and the 
articles will be put up regularly twice a 
week until some outsider will make a bid 
above the limit set on thein. 

“When a stranger enters an auction room 
one of the agents will casually draw him 
into conversation and find out what he is 
after. Ifthe person wants to buy several 
articles he has the first thing he bids on 
knocked down to him very cheap. This 
encourages bim with the hope that he 1s go- 
Ing to make some excellent bargains, but 
when all the things are bougbt he wil! find 
that he pas paid just as much, if not more 
than they are worth. 

‘The optical illusion scheme has brought 
wany a greedy person to grief. This 
scheine is best worked with crockery. A 
long table is covered with dishes of a!! 
kinds, set out so as to show to the best 
advantage. The auctioneer will point to 
the table and ask how much heis bid for 
that fine dianer set. Tbe sum offered will 
seen ridiculously low for so wnuch stuff,ana 
some one willjump at the bait. The bid- 
der, of course, 1s under the impression that 
be bas bought everything on the table; but 
after the auctioneer bas sold therefrom a 
breakfast set, several fruit dishes, a tea set, 
a tete-a-tete, an invalid’s set and a lot of 
other things, be will find that bis tine din- 
ner service has dwindled down to very 
sinall proportions.”’ 

i Oe 


LE¥T-HANDEDNEss.— Left-handedness is 
a purely buman attribute, and probably 
arose gradually /roin the use, by the earli- 
est races of men, of the right arin in fight 
ing, while the left arin was reserved to 
cover the left side of the body, where 
wounds, a8 their experience showed, were 
most dangerous, Those who neglected this 
— would be most iikely to be 


illed; and hence, in the lapse of time, the © 


natural survival would twnmake the buman 
race in geveral ‘‘right-banded,”’ with occa- 
sional reversions, of course, by “atavisu,”’ 
to be left-handed, or more properly, the 
ainbidextrous condition. The more [re- 
quent and energetic use of the right limbs 
wvald, of course, react upon the brain, and 
bring about the excessive developmeut of 
the left lobe,such as now generally obtains. 
The conciusions {row this course of reason- 
ing are very important. Through the effect 
of the irregular and abnormal developipent 
which bas descended to us from our belli- 
oose ancestors, one lobe of our brains and 
one side of our bodies are left ina neglected 
and weakened condition. 
a 

SOMETHING FORGOTTEN.—A schoo] inis- 
tress in a village echool was perseveringly 
endeavoring to instil into one of her pupils 
the fact that five and four inake nine. ‘‘Now, 
Jobnnoy, look bere, you haye five buttons 
on your jacket and four on your waistcoat ; 
how many are there altogether ?” 

Looking down fur a few seconds he ap- 
peared to be studying; then, raising his 
eyesand his right band simultaneously, 
whilstan eager wave «! intelligence rose 
to bis face, he exclaimed— 

“Please, ina’am, thor’s some more on ine 
troosers!’’ 

CivILITyY is the least price we pay for 
things, and repentance the highest. 








WANAMAKER’S 


ln all the world no store so big as WaANA- 
MAKER’s; in all America no Dry tioods 
business so great. ate | the best thing 
at the least price is what has done it 


INDIA SILES: 
Cream ground, stripes of pansy and rose fieaves, re- 
duced frow §2 to 1. 
White ground, with miniature roses and sprays, rre- 
duced from $1.5 to T5e. 
Navy bloe ground, with blocks of cardinal and ecru, 
reduced from $1.50 to $1. 


WHITE sSUITs: 


Reduced from $4.50 to $2.50. 
Reduced frem $8. to #4. 00. 
Reduced from $9.00 to eu 
Reduced from 00 10,96. W. 
SATEEN SUITS: 
Reduced from #4.50 10 $2. SB). 
Redaced from $8.00 to ®. 8. 


JERSEYS REDUCED HALF. 
Were $1.00: now Sc; were $1.5; now Tic; were Ww 
now $1.00; were $8.0: now $1.50: were $3. %: DOW 
$1.75; were #1.00; now $2.0; were %.@: now H.. 





Women's Black Stockings, fast open 
a ** - * ‘ Sc. 

American Sateens, I2\c. a vard. 

Embroidered Piques, 9c. to §2. 





Send a letter for what you want, you'll 
likely do as well as if you came yourself. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Humorous, 
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WISDOM IN AGE, 








actions speak louder than words ever do; 
You can’t eat your cake and hold on to It, too, 


When the cat is away, then the little mice play; 
When there isa will there is always a way. 


one's deep In the mud as the other In mire; 
Don’t Jump from the frying pan into the fire. 


‘Yhere’s no use in crying o’er milk that is spilt; 
No accuser Is needed by conscience of guilt. 


‘here must be some fire wherever ls smoke, 


WHITE HEATHER. 





In the Highlands of Scotland, where the 
white heather is found at exceed ly mare 
intervals, it is looked upon as a br: nger of 
luck, and In some of Scotland she 
would be thought a rash bride who went to 
church without it. here is a saying, 
ae is the married life of her who wears 
the white heather at her wedding.” Among 
those who go out early upon the hilis to 
look for white heather, the saying ia com- 
mon, “who finds keeps.” The searchers 
are wnany ; but few tind it, evon when it is 
wanted to grace a bridal bouquet. There is 
health, henge in the pursuit, so that the 
search itself is Forge 0 and it is so good- 
natured as to be a deceptive pliant. The 


For Weak Women. 

Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass: 
“About the first of September, 1881, my 
wife wastaken with uterine hemorrbage, 
The best styptics the physician could pre- 
scribe did not check it and she got more 


with Prolapsus Uteri, Leucorrhces, numb- 
ness of the limbs, sickness of the stomach 
and loss of appetite. I purchased a trial 
bottl# of your Vegetable Compound. She 
said she could discover a salutary effect 
Jrom the first dose. Now she is compara. 
tively free from the Prolapsus, Stomacl,’s 
sickness, &c, The hemorrhage is very 


% 


and more enfeebled. She was troubled | 


TILATING WIG 


“a DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. f 
Premier = &) 
IN HAIR. 


Inveutor of the celebrated GOSSANRAR VEN 
and ELANTIC BAXD 








| TOUPRES. 


No. 1, 
head, 
No. 2 From forehead 


No 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen vo 


measure their own heads with accuracy : 


y 
TOUPEEKS AND BCALPS, 


INCHES. 
No. 1. From forehead back 
as far 
No. 3 
far as required, 


FORK WIGS, INCHES. 
The round of the 


over the head to neck. 
. From ear to ear 
over the top. 





. No, 3. Over the crown of 
rhe pitcher goes out to the well till it’s broke, No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 
round the forehead. 

He has always ready for sale a eptendie Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupe Ladies’ igs, Half W igs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 


pale sprig, bere and there, constantly de- 
ceives tourists on the hunt for it into think- 
ing that they have stumbled upon real spec- 
imens. A blending of biue and purple is 


much better and is less at the regular per- 
joda. Her appetite is restored, and her gen- 
6ral bealth and strength are much im- 


by rogues falling out honest men get their due; 
Whoever It fits, he must put on the shoe, 




































all work and no play will make Jack a dull boy; 
A thing of much beauty is ever a joy. 


A half ioaf is better than no bread at a!!; 
Aud pride always goeth before a sad fall, 


Fast blind, and fast tind, Rave two strings to your 
bow, 
Conteutment is better than riches, we know, 


The devil dnds work for hands Idle to do; 
A miss ls as good as a mile ts to you. 


You speak of the devil, he’s sure to appear; 
You can’t make a silk purse from out a sow's ear. 


A man by his company always is known; 
Whe live In a glass-house should not throw a stone, 


When the blind leads the blind beth will fall in the 
ditch; 
it’s better Dorn lucky than belug born rich, 


L.itule pitchers have bly ears; burnt child dreads the 
tire; 
Though speaking the truth, no one credits a liar. 


Speech may be silvern, but silence is gold; 
rhere’s never a fool like the fool that is old. 
U. N. NONE, 





A crying evil—Taking the baby to the 
theatre, 
Taking a receipt—Getting your trousers 


mended 


When the old man lights up the lover 


lights out, 
A tea-totaller—The tea merchant’s ac- 


countant, 


A polly-tickle movement—Scratching a 


parrot with a straw. 


The man who always pays down will 
never be called upon to settle up. 


Although the hen is proud of her little 
vnes, yet she loves to sit on them, 


A Nevada man who started out to look 


fora grizzly bear found him In time for dinner—the 
bear's dinner, 


In your opinion the difference between 
adeserved suubanda snob depends entirely upon 
how people use u. 


Jim Jams is the son of Jamboree. This 
the genealogists who have climbed the family tree 
declare Lo be a fact, 


The Michigan man who tried to lighta 
fire with some wood trom a box that contained nitro- 
klycerine succeeded, but he can’t do it again. 


A man will do almost anything to in- 
crease the happiness of the woman he loves except 
to leave her when she wants to get rid of him. 


A Chicago minister preached last Sun- 
‘ay on **‘Whatcan I do to be saved.’ It would 
seem that about the first move would be to get out of 
Chicago. 


The American servant girl patent bed 
alacertain hour in the morning pitehes her out, 
dresses her, carries her downstairs and shows her 
how to start the fire. 


“I tell you, Susan, that I wiil commit 
suicide if you won’t have me.*? ‘*Well, Thomas, as 
soon as you have given me that proof of your affec- 
lon, I will believe that you love me,*’ 


Amateur actor: ‘‘Don’t you believe in 
encouraging amateur theatrical entertainments, 
Jacks’? Jack: “Oh, yes. I see that an amateur 
actor was shot in Mississippi last week.’’ 


“Will you please insert this obituary 
notices’? asked an old gentieman of the editor, ‘‘l 
make bold to ask because the deceased had a great 
Many friends about here who'd be glad to hear of 
his death.’* 


A bow-legged man was standing before 
the stove warming himself. A small boy watched 
lilm intently for a while, and then broke out: ‘‘Say, 
luister, you're standing too near the fire. I guess 
you're warping.’ 


“Patrick, do you know that you talk 
‘oo much?** **Ol do, sor.’* ‘**Well, if you’d make 
‘tau unvarying rule to keep your mouth shut don’t 
youthink you would get along better?’’ ‘‘Faith, 
sor, Oi'd starve to death, sor.’ 


“Mother,” said the 5-year-old demon 
Just as Mra, Oldboy was preparing to leave home on 
“six weekn’ visit, ‘‘what’s become of the fur you 
“sed lo wear last winter??? ‘*Locked up, Willie. 
Why’? “Say, has wings growed on it?’ ‘No; 
why do you ask such silly questions’’? ‘Cause I 
eard pop say this morning he would make the fur 
fy while you are away.'’ The trunks were at once 
“Obacked, and the look that came into Mrs.Oldboy's 
face nade the cloek strike 3H. 


Iwo brave young ladies, while alone 
one evening recently, were rehearsing how they 
wont despatch a burglar if one suddenly appeared 
aah room. Que ol the heroines was armed with 
el -y sword and the other flourished a 
a et. tn the midst of the rehearsal a ‘ ‘frightful 
floc ry inthe shape of a mcuse ran across the 
orcs one of the young girls !ncontinently 
is , aad the other smashed a mirror in attempt- 
‘k loclimb upon the sideboard. 





the familiar color o! the heather flower ; but 
it is to be found 1n plenty in delicate tints, 
and ia these that deceive the unknowing 
searcLer, 

Except in color the white heather does 
not differ from that which covers all the 
ne ye bills, It isthe ordinary flower ; 
but in its virgin whiteness it stands out 
amongst clumps of > like a tint-spray 
ofsnow. They say in the far North that 
when the sheep, bardy devourers of the 
tender stem of the heather, come across it 
in their grazing, they avoid harming it; 
that the grouse bave never beon known to 
crush it witb their wings. On great occa- 
sions the table of a Highland chief would 
be poor indeed without its sprig of white 
heather. When the heir presumptive 
reaches man’s estate, he wears it for luck ; 
and it is considered the height of hospital- 
ity to present it to the stranger guest. I! 
he loses it, be may took out for disaster. A 
bouquet forined of this rare flower was car- 
ried by the youngest daughter of England's 
Queen, on the occasion of her marriage. 

o-oo 


SOMETHING new has been devised, and 
is now in fullswing of Parisian patronage 
and popularity. Dancesare given in which 
the hostess assumes a nationality. The 
Parisienne 1s content for the night to be a 
Spaniard, a Pole, a Neapolitan; and, as is 
the hostess, ao must be her guests. The 
inis-en scene is vigorously correct. In one 
salon you might fancy yourself in Madrid, 
especially if you Lad never been there, You 
bave the sarabande and the bolero, the 
sbort petticoats, the gay flounces,and, where 
nature—or art—-can supply them, the olive 
complexion, the lustrous locks, and the 
rather brilliant eyes of the country of bull- 
fights; dark beauties are tnuch adinired, 
and Spanish lace is in high request. A tew 
doors off you are in Poland, Chopin’s 
dreamy waltzes giving the wuslc and the 
slow, swinging step so inexplicable to a 
Frenchinan accustomed to tetotum gyra- 
tiona, Gerinan manners and custoins are 
not yet very popular; but there seems a 
craze for the Russian mode. On the whole, 
the Boulevardier boasts with reason that 
alter 1t bas struck twelve he can inmake a 
tour of the world in forty minutes, 
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THERE Is no disposition more agreeabie 
to the person himself, or more agreeable to 
others, than good-hu.nor, It is to the mind 
what good bealth isto the body, putting a 
man in the capacity of onjering everything 
that is agreeable to life, and of using every 
facility without clog or impediment. It 
dis to contentment with our lot, to 
benevolence to all men, to syinpatby with 
the distressed. It presents every object in 
the most favorable light, and disposes us to 
avoid giving offence. There isa disposition 
opposite to good-bumor, which we call bad- 
bhuimor, of which the tendency is directly 
contrary, and, therefore, its influence is as 
malignant as that of the other is salutary. 
Bad-bumor alone is sufficient to make a 
inan unhappy : it tinges every object with 
its own distmnal color, and, like a part that 
is galled, is burt by everything that touches 
it. It takes offence where none was meant, 
and leads to envy, and, in general, to ma- 


levolence. 
— ee 


A Scorcnu itady once asked a widowed ac- 
quaintance as Ww the character of ber late 
husband, ‘What kind of a man was he ?” 
“Well,’’ was the suggestive reply, “he was 
just an expense.” 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





There was something paradoxical in the 
rage for red just at the very season when 
the sun was at its brightest and hottest,and 
when one would imagine that preference 
would be given to light, cool-looking col- 
ors ; yet red had never been more fashion - 
ble. 

Red dresses are, as a rule, relieved by 
ornaments in white, cream or ecru, and 
many combinations are permissible. The 
most fashionable is that of poppy-red surah 
or foulard, with ecru,ivory or white surah, 
which is employed for the wristbands or 
parements, revers, yoke, plastron, band, 
epaulets, etc. More elegant toilets are 
trimmed with lace, English embroidery, 
or e:ubroidery on silk, 

Ladies who tind this combination a little 
too brilliant make the dress of ecru or 
ivory sural, and trim it with red surah or 
faille. 

Next to those come the costumes com- 
posed partly of plain red lawn, silk or toul- 
ard, and partly of the same material 
printed or embroidered with a tanciful pat- 
tern in redon a cream, pale-blue, or old 
mauve ground, or else with a dull yellow 
pattern on a red ground, Pom padour sprays 
on ared ground, or a ground formed of 
stripes in two shades of blue spotted with 
red. 

Other variations of these costumes are 
those made of poppy or old-red materials 
enibroidered with white, which are stylish 
and etlective, those made of silk, in which 
mille-raie bands in pink and red alternate 
with plain red stripes, and toiiettes com- 
posed of a plain red skirt and polonaise of 
ecru material with a red pattern. 

A style which may also be recommended 
is a skirt composed of white or black lace 
tlounces, with a corsage of red surah tin- 
ished off with a deep Louis XIII, lace col- 
lar. 

W hen this toilette is completed by red 
stockings, a straw hat trimmed with lace 
and red ribbon, and a lace parasol lined 
and trimmed with red, the effect is very 
good indeed, 

Red is very much used as an accessory 
color for ornamenting dresses in various 
shades, especially dark blue. There are 
many pretty striped or figured red fabrics 
that are used for this purpose, and econc- 
inieal young ladies, who are wearing out 
old dresses on the beach, manage to give 
fashionable appearance by the 
adoption of a fichu and turned down collar 
of red percale,the whole trimmed with nar- 
row pleatipgs, and arranged to form a 
gracetully draped plastron on the front of 


them a 


the corsase. Little girls, in place of these 
red cambric fichus wear large collars of 
poppy-colored toulard, 

\ stylish toilette in black lace and 


striped red surah is made thus: The long 
lace tunic is draped ona red silk founda- 
tion skirt, and caught up with pleats, which 
form a coquille drapery on the left side. 
The corsage, with its long side pieces, and 
toe pulled back drapery, are of the striped 
surah. On the left side the long pointed 
basque is turned back to the waist,in order 
that it may not interfere with the draping 
of the lace over-skirt. The deep lace col- 
lar terminates in frontin a full plastron of 
lace between the open fronts of the 
bodice. 

The second model is in red and ecru 
chequered silk, and ecru foulard with a 
stnall red pattern, This second material is 
employed for the long tunic, the back dra- 
pery, and panel at the side of tie skirt. 
The tunic is ornamented on the right s:de 
with a revers of the chequered silk, and 
the corsage opeps in front, and is cut in 
points at the top over a plastron and yoke 
of the chequered silk. 

Lace aud embroidered dresses, or skirts 
of one ot these fabrics worn with a corsage 
of silk velvetin a bright contrasting color, 
are very popular. The foundation skirt, 
like the corsage, isin some brigtt shade, 
and the natural flowers on the corsage, and 
the artiticial Nowers or otber trimmings on 
the obapeau, correspond with the founda- 
tion skirt. Kibbons to match, in long 
loops and streaming ends, ornament the 
skirt, corsage and shoulders. 

Lace and emboidery are also largely 
used as trimmings on costumes made of 
light woolen fabrics, such as voile, grena- 
dine, barege or etamine, with all silken 
inaterials, foulard, surah and bengaiine, 
aud with printed jawns and cambrics. 
Passeimenterie ornaments are less popular, 
and are replaced by beaded and braided 
fabries,whic) are used as panels, plastrons, 
yokes, and portions of the sleeve. 

Lace waistcoats and plastrons, white 
waistcoats and chemisettes, are univer- 
sally worn, and form a prety finish to 
light suummer toilettes. 

The great novelty amongst all these orna- 
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ments and trimmings is, however, braid- 
ing, which is tashionable on cloth and light 
woolen materials, on cotton and silk fab- 
ries, and on net grounds, The patterns are 
extremely simple, and many ladies are 
working the ornaments for their autumn 
and travelling costumes. 

Asa model, we may mention a costume 
in thin hussar blue cloth, braided with 
black and worn with a white waistcoat, 
The pleated skirt has a band of braiding 
around the edge. The tunic and back dra- 
pery are braided in the same way around 
the edge. The tunic is very short and 
pleated across the left hip, and caught up a 
little on the right hip by a braided band 
falling from the waistband. 

The corsage is made with a flat round 
basque braided around the edge, and the 
collar and sleeves are braided to match. 

As usual at this season some of the new 
hats are rather fanciful in shape, but very 
few of the models shown this year are so 
eccentric as to be remarkable on that 
account alone ; on the contrary, eccentric- 
ity for once is only a shade more of 
coquetry, either in the shape or in the 
style of trimming of the very pretty and 
ladylike chapeaux destined to adorn fair 
heads at the seaside and elsewhere, 

A lovely hat for a brunette is of Leghorn 
straw ; the brim is narrow at the back, but 
wide in front, and turned up all around 
and lined with velvet in the same shade as 
the straw. A torsade of gauze to match is 
folded around the brim, where it touches 
the hair, and is arranged in a bouillonne 
drapery in tront, kept in place by a silver 
or steel pin. The trimming on the outside 
consists of a handsome plume of straw-col- 
ored feathers rising trom behind the brim 
in front, and then falling down over the 
crown. 

Another Leghorn hat has a low crown 
and a wide brim bent in double tolds atthe 
back, flattened at the sides and advancing 
over the forehead in front. The trimming 
consists of a band of maize and violet plaid 
ribbon crossing the crown from beneath 
the brim at the back, and ending in a bow 
on the top of the crown in front, above a 
bouquet of yellow and violet iris. 

Green wheat or oats veiled with tulle 
form a style of trimming that is too popu- 
lar to be in favor with Parisian elegantes, 
butripe wheat is sometimes used for a dia- 
dem-sbaped brim on small capotes of fancy 
straw. F 

A bouquet of flowers, tied together with 
a knot of straw-colored velvet, forming an 
aigrette in front of the capote, is the only 
trimming. Sweet peas, corn-flowers, hare- 
bells and poppies, marguerites and other 
late summer flowers, are those generally 
preferred. 

Fancy straw capotes are also trimmed 
with straw-colored gauz+ or tulle, which is 
arranged in a light putfed aigrette in the 
centre ; a bunch of flowers in front of the 
aigrette and a close wreath of very small 
flowers on the brim complete the trim- 
ming. 

‘the open pointed brim, lined with bouil- 
lonnes or pleatings of tulle, is still the 
favorite shape fo: straw capotes ; but the 
crowns vary considerably, some are 
rounded and rather low and _ flat. others 
rise straight from the back, like the crown 
ot a tall brimless hat 

Capotes made of tulle or gauze either 
have the peaked open front, or a diadem 
brim covered with bouillonnes or with 
lace. 

These pretty little coiffures are so easily 
made and replaced, that they are great 
favorites, and many ladies either make 
them themselves, or trust to their maids to 


and stir into the aspic. Let it come slowly 
to the boil, and when it has boiled two 
minutes, let it stand for another two min- 
utes ; then strain through a flannel bag 
kept for the purpose. Ifa stiffaspic is re- 
quired, you must then use rather less 
water. 

Salmon Salad.— Pick some flakes of 
dressed salmon, and put them on a dish 
with a little French vinegar, pepper and 
salt. When they have lain for an hour— 
or more, if convenient—wipe them with a 
cloth, and arrange them in a plain mould, 
with pieces of cabbage-lettuce,a few picked 
prawns, and olives previously blanched 
and stoned ; and when thisisdone fill up the 
mould with aspic jelly. Let the mould 
stand until the contents are cold, which 
turn out on a dish, and around the edge 
place a shred salad, over which, the mo- 
ment before serving, pour a well prepared 
salad dressing, made as follows: Mix the 
yolk of an egg with a teaspoonful of mus- 
tard, a saltspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of 
essence of anchovies, to a smooth paste; 
add by degrees a tablespoonful of French 
vinegar; measure a gill of finest salad oil, 
and mix with the other ingredients, drop 
by drop, until the dressing is very thick. 
A little more vinegar may be added at the 
last, if required. In preparing salad great 
care should be taken to dry it thoroughly 
by shaking in acloth. Each kind of vege- 
table should be treated separately—the 
small salad well-washed through a colan- 
der, drained and dried, and the cress and 
lettuces most carefully freed from grit and 
insects. At the same time salad must not 
be allowed to lose its crispness. 

Collared Soles.—Take the fillets of a pair 
of large thick soles, cut them into neat 
square pieces, leaving the trimming for 
other dishes, and lay tuem in vinegar, with 
a little salt, for an hour ; as they must be 
kept white, the best French vinegar should 
be used. Boil the fillets gently in salted 
water, with a little vinegar, until done, 
take them up and dry them on a cloth. 
Have ready some picked parsley,and hard- 
boiled eggs cut in quarters; arrange these 
neatly at the bottom ofa plain mould so as 
to form a pretty pattern, pour in very 
gently enough savory jelly to cover the 
lirst layer; let it stand until beginning to 
set, then put another layer of fish eggs, par- 
sley, then more jelly, and so on until the 
mould is full. When done put the mould 
on ice, or allow it to stand in a cold place 
to get well set. Turn it out, ornament 
with parsley, beetroot and cut lemon. 


Rolled Mackerel.—Clean the fish, always 
being careful that the brown substance 
which adheres somewhat closely to the 
backbone near the head,and which is ofien 
the cause of the bitterness so unpleasant, 
be removed. Take off the head, hold the 
tish in the left hand, and with the thumb 
and finger of the right, press the backtone 
to loosen it. Lay the mackerel flat on the 
board, ana remove the bone, which will 
come out whole. Split the fish in half, lay 
on each piece halt tue soft roe, sprinkle 
lightly with pepper and salt, dredge a little 
tlour over, rollup each piece tightly, tail 
outwards, Put the rolled fish in a deep 
baking dish very close together, by which 
means they will keep their shape ; pour 
over them a pickle made of vinegar, and « 
fourtu part of water, pepper and salt, cover 
with a plate, and bake in a very slow oven 
for two hours. When cold, dish the fish, 
| strain the sauce over, and garnish with fen- 
‘nel. Tne mackerel will keep tor a week if 
| turned over every day in the liquor. 


| Potted Fish.—Pick the fish carefully 
| from the bones, and pound it toa paste in 





keep them well supplied with the new | a mortar. Put it in an earthenware jar, 


capotes, 

Point d’esprit net is often employed tor 
making capotes and parasols, and is also 
used for a great many other purposes. 
Skirts, for instance, made of cream cr 
black surah, are trimued with a ftlounce 
bordered with a gathered frill of the spot. 
ted net, either cream or black, to match the 
skirt. 

Charming little matinees of pink, blue, 
ulauve or cream surah are also trimmed 
with flounces and frills of spotted net ; 
and even underclothing, especially night- 
dresses and chemises, are ornamented in 
the same way, or with bouillunnes of net, 
through which colored ribbon is passed, 





Odds and Ends. 
A FEW SAVORY DISHES. 
(Concluded, 

Savory or Aspic Jelly.—Soak an ounce 
of gelatine in a pint of cold water, dissolve 
it in a pint of boiling water, add a large tea- 
spoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of French 
vinegar, and the contents of a tin of extract 
of meat, disso! ved in a gill of boiling water. 


Wash the shell ofan egg before breaking | 


it, beat up white and shell to a strony froth 








| which place in a saucepan of boiling water. 

| As soon as the fish gets hot, stir iv atourth 

| of its weight of fresh butter, and a little 

| essence of shrimps, or of anchovies to 

| beighten the flavor. If necessary add a lit- 
tle saltand cayenne pepper to taste. Stir 
the fish occasionally until nearly cold, then 
press it into small pots, and the next day 
cover them with clarified butter or other 
good fat. Any kind of fish can be potted 
in this way, and will keep for a week or 
ten days. 


Vo Dress Cueumber.—Peel and slice the 
cucumber on toa dish, very thin. The oil 

| for cucumber should be of the most deli- 
_ cate kind, and be sparingly used ; pour a 
little over the cucumber as soon as it is 
sliced, and turn about till thoroughiy 
_ mixed ; sprinkle over pepper and salt, and 
finally add the vinegar. The cucumber 
should not be prepared till wanted, as it 





ought not to lie in the dressing, and so lose | 


its crispness, A little sliced onion is often 
added to dressed cucumber, but it can only 
_be done for a home party whose taste is 
| known. In any case it should not be 


| mixed, but put apart in the centre of the 
dish. 
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Confidential Correspondents. 


MILLY.—Tbe name is either a corruption 


of something else, or an invention of the person 
who chose it. 


Miss R. 8S. B.— We advertise no business 
houses in thiscolumn. Send an addressed postal, 
and — will gladly furnish you the information re- 
quired, 


PERTH.—Land sold for taxes may be re- 
deemed within two years after the sale on paying thy 
taxes for which it was sold, the costs and 25 per cent. 
additional ou the same. 


Hunt.—Ladies frequently wear spurs on 
horseback. The spur usually worn by them is 4 
mere spike ; and when applied to the animal, it of 
— penetrates through the skirt of the riding- 

abit. 


CLERK.—If the young lady is under age, 
ber father has a perfect right to control her conduct, 
and she should yield implicit obedience to his wishe, 
so far as choice of society is concerned, as wellas in 
other matters, 


Rep Law.—Marshal Ney, Duke of Elch. 
ingen, was no traitor to Napoleon Bonaparte, but 
fought on his side at Waterloo. He was tried and 
condemned to death as a traitor to King Louis the 
Eighteenth, and was shot accordingly. 


BaRE.—Henna is a plant found in Persia, 
Egypt and throughout the Levant. It has been re- 
planted in the West Indies, When ground toa pow- 
der and mixed with hot water it makes a dye for 
the hair, harmiess and of a rich, red gold color, 


OppLgy.—The navy of Great Britain and 
Ireland consists of 246 vessels and 57,250 men; of 
France, 302 vessels and 39,365 men; of Russia, 373 
vessels aud 28,975 men ; of Germany, 91 vessels and 
15,200 men; of the United States, 983 vessels and 12, 24 
men. 


Evita C.—If the young man really 
loves you, hislove will before long overcome his 
timidity sufficiently to enable him to ‘*declare hiin- 
self.’’ You should not attempt to ‘‘lure him on to 
adeclaration.’’ Let the affair come to maturity 
without any forciug on your part. 


M. L. D.—In order to secure a copyright 
On your book you must first transmit a printed copy 
of itto the librarian of Cougress, at Washington, 
before publication. Secondly, you must send to the 
same address two copies of the book after publica- 
tion, A fee of fifty cents is required for securing 
copyright. ° 

F. N. N.—Tight-lacing ruins the health 
of young females. It is most injurious to all the vital 
organs, and compresses the bones to a fearful de- 
gree. Tocourt diseasesand an early death for the 
sake of displaying a thin waist is the height of human 
folly. Besides, the male sex can always perceive that 
the figures of such ladies are naturally slender, and 
they are therefore more prone to pity or contemn 
than to admiration. 


CETH.—Procopius was a Byzantine )is- 
torian, born at Cresarea in the beginning of the 
sixth century A.C. He was secretary to Belisarius, 
527 a.C., and followed him in his campaign against 
the Vandals, and in the Gothic War was head of the 
Byzantine navy and commissariat. The Emperor 
Justinian bestuwed high honors upon him, and he 
wrote the history of Justinian’s warsin eight books, 
with strict impartiality. He died about 565 a,c. The 
best edition of his works is by Dindorf, in three 
volumes, published at Bonn, 1833-8 There was a!so 
a French edition in the seventeenth certury. 


TREMULTO.—It is capable of a simple 
explanation, Thaia table may be made to turn by 
the mere muscular action of a number of hands 
placed in a certain way around it, is provable enough. 
Indeed this is the principle on which ‘‘tatle-turn- 
ing’’ has been explained. But it would be difficult 
to believe that one or two persons among the party 
do not, either consciously or unconsciously, give 4 
slight pressure ina particular direction, and thus 
impart to the table the very slight impetus which 
may inake it turn either tothe right or to the left. 
As for the table telling any person’s age by tipping 
up a certain number of times, that ls an utter impos- 
sibility, and the belief in it would be a downright 
superstitious absurdity. 


ALIck. — It is pronounced ne-monics, 
with the accent on the second syllable. No system 
of mnemonics has ever been of sufficient practical 
use to lead to its permanent adoption. The object of 
mnemonics is to aid the memory, but the practical 
result usually is to encumber the memory with a vast 
amount of useless contrivances for remembering 
things which could as well be remembered by a reso- 
lute effort to keep them in mind. Over forty years ago 
there wasa noted Professor of muemonics named 
Fauvel-Gourand, who had great success in getting 
pupils foratime., He joined asecret society, which 
had several passwords, and the first time the Pro- 
fessor visited one of the lodges of the society, he was 
unable to get in, because he had forgotten the pass- 
words. This was such a severe blow to his theory aud 
system of memory, and led to so much ridicule, that 
the Professor never recovered frow the effects of it. 
There have been people, with peculiarly constituted 
minds, who have been able toaccomplish surprising 
feats of memory by devising systems of mnemonic» 
suitable to their own mental powers. But they have 
seldom been able to teach their systems to others to 
any useful extent. 


WILp-Rosg.—A school-boy twenty years 
old, should be sumewhat mature in his feelings, but 
we do not think love at that age, is likely to be 
strong or lasting, unless in an exceptional case. Uur 
opinion is that real love comes much later in life, be- 
yond twenty-five atleast. 2. The only remedy for 
jealousy we know is to fall in love with someone else, 
marriage, or death. 3. You should not wantto keep 
the young man paying you attention, if you cannot 
love him, It would be more lady-like to let him £0. 
4. Giris should never act a part either in love or any 
other relation of lite. Act towards all men as a good 
mother’s daughter should, andas though her eves 
saw, and her ears heard all, you did or said, 5. Show 
your preference for him in a womanly way, and if he 
realiy cares for you, he will let you know it. 6. We 
consider innocent dancing advantageous in that |t 
exercises the body, lends grace to the movements 
and enables one to better discharge their part in 50 
eiety. 7. You should have no ‘‘unknown corres 
ponderts.’* To accept such presents is not only im- 
proper, but fearfully dangerous. 8 A girl whe 
merely marries to havea man support her, may wake 
a mistake she wili regret all her life. We are old- 
fashioved enough to believe in marrying for lore 
alone. If there is wealth in addition, there is no res~ 
son to love less, thorgh It should not be = reason [oF 
loving more. 9. Une can only tell when **the sverss® 
boy mean s anything’ by acquiring omniscieuce- 
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